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READERS WRITE 


Cleveland Quotation: “Timely” 

In the “Rhyme & Reason” column of 
your August 3rd PATHFINDER, the ob- 
servation of the late ex-President Grover 
_ Cleveland, regarding the dangers of “over- 
weening cupidity and selfishness which as- 
siduously undermines the justice and in- 
tegrity of free institutions,” is as timely 
today as when it was written. It is almost 
as if the great President of the past spoke 
concerning the farce commonly known as 
the “Democratic” convention of 1940... 

Robert Hendron McCarthy 
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Peoria, Iil. 
On the Illinois Situation 

Your comprehensive article on Dwight 
H. Green im the August 10 issue, certainly 
increases my respect for your publication. 
We Republicans in Illinois feel sure that 
we can win with Mr. Green as candidate 
for the governorship, and the efforts we 
are putting forth to elect both Mr. Green 
and Mr. Willkie will have a favorable 
bearing on the results when the votes are 
counted next November, 

Ralph W. Linder 
Decatur, Ill, 
a” iat Ce 

... The article inferring that Illinois 
would probably go Republican as a result 
of the certain breakdown of the Kelly- 
Nash machine is, I think, wishful think- 
ing ... President Roosevelt should have 
no fear of Illinois. The farmers are 90 
per cent behind him. The _ industrial 
werkers now realize the value of Social 
Security and it will be hard to cram any 
new ideas down their throats. 

4 Elston E. Roady 

Kane, Ill. 

{Por more on this subject, please see our poll re- 
port for this week, page 13.—Ed.] 


More About the Third Term 


If I am not mistaken, in 1896 a plank 
in the Democratic platform read as fol- 
lows: “We declare it to be the unwritten 
law of the Republic, established by cus- 
tom and usage of 100 years, and sancti- 
fied by the examples of the greatest and 
wisest of those who founded and have 
maintained our government, that no man 
be eligible for a third term of the Presi- 
dential office.” Strange how forgetful 
some people are when they don’t chose 
to remember. 

M. S. McWhorter 
Jane Lew, W. Va. 

It seems to me that despite the opin- 
ions of the press (mostly controlled) and 
the columnists (a good many of them 
spiteful) all liberals, labor and at least a 
very large majority of farmers, will vote 
for Roosevelt and Wallace... 

Joseph Jordi 
Tucson, Ariz. 
* * * 

A Democrat that is quitting the party 
and going over to vote the Republican 
ticket is not changing over because F. D. 
Roosevelt has been nominated for the 
third term. He is looking for something 
to be handed to him Roosevelt is 
the farmers’, laborers’ and poor man’s 
friend and he is going to be elected for 
the third term this November. 

H. G. Ronish 
Denton, Mont. 
. * . 

Let all “anti-Third Termers” be con- 
sistent. If a third term in the White 
House is too much for-one man, then four 
and five terms of six years each is entirely 
too much in the Senate . . President 





Roosevelt has averted one internal revo- 
lution that would have been sure to come 
as a result of the depression of 1930, and 
he can to some extent save us from the 
shadow of the Swastika. (No man can 
possibly save us completely from the ef- 
fects of a German victory.) 
Virgil Evans 

Lavelland, Tex. 

I am not sorry I voted for F. D. R., he 
is a great man; but, oh, those men around 
him ... Mr. Roosevelt’s administration 
has done great things ... 

Henry Bauer 
Fillmore, Calif. 
* J . 

Iam dropping you a line in appreciation, 
especially of your editorial of August 3rd, 
entitled “It’s Up to the People.” Your 
proper defense of the right, perhaps the 
duty, of our tradition-breaking President, 
to break the last and perhaps the most 
dangerous tradition of all, will, I pre- 
sume, meet the general approval of your 
readers 

Norman B. Barr 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bouquets 

May I say that the column of Rhyme & 
Reason on the second page of PATH- 
FINDER is a fine, timely feature? It 
gives, if we will take it, the wisdom of the 
ages in a few words- -words that we 
sorely need in this troublous time. 

Mrs. H. Hickman 
Covington, Tenn. 

I have just one fault to find with 
PATHFINDER—I read it through too fast. 
It is so interesting that I cannot lay it 
down until read from cover to cover. 

Myrtle E. Mitchell 
Bowling Green, O. 
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RHYME & REASON 


HERE are certain events which | 
man’s life are as comets to thx 
seemingly strange and erratic po: 
distinct from the ordinary lights 
guide our course and mark our s: 
yet true to their own laws, potent in | 
own influences. 
BULWER-LYT |! 
Nothing is so difficult but that 
be found out by seeking. 
—TEREN | 
In men this blunder still you find, 
All think their little set manking 
—HANNAH MORI 


* * * 


Every delay is too long to one 
in a hurry. 
—SEN! 
* a a 
What is got over the devil’s } 
spent under his belly. 
pa A 
. _ 7 


With more of thanks and less of th: 
I strive to make my matters meet; 
To seek what ancient sages sought, 
Physic and food in sour and sweet, 
To take what passes in good part, 
And keep the hiccups from the h: 
—JOHN BYR‘ 


* - 


A fop sometimes gives important 
—BOILI 
< * . 
Discontent is the first step in 
progress of a man or a nation. 
—OSCAR WII 


* * - 


The more one comes to know me: 

more one comes to admire the dog 
—JOUSSEN 
* * * 

As the blessings of health and f 
have a beginning, so-they must als 
an end. Everything rises but to fa 
increases but to decay. 

—SALLI 
* a * 
Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn 


—BURN 
They never taste who always dri 
—PRIt 
Trust no one unless you have 
much salt with him. 
—CICER! 
Bind her, grind her, burn her with fir 
Cast her dashes into the sea,— 
She shall escape, she shall aspire, 
She shall arise to make men free; 
She shall arise in a sacred scorn, 
Lighting the lives that are yet unborn, 
Spirit supernal, splendour eterna! 
England! 
—HELEN GRAY CONE 


* * o 


There is magic in that little 
“home”; it is a mystic circle that 
rounds comforts and virtues never ! 


—SOUT! 
Envy, like fire, soars upward. 
—!] 
. * * 
What has this unfeeling age of 
left untried, what wickedness | 
shunned? 


—HORACL 
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WILLKIE OPENER— 


The Republican Nominee on the Offensive 


-N Indiana last week, the little town 

| of Elwood, with its population of 

11.000, was still excitedly talking about 

the big event that had occurred there 
August 17. 

But the talk was not confined to 
Elwood, for in communities all over 
\{merica—north, east, south and west— 
the Acceptance Speech of Wendell 
Lewis Willkie had not yet lost flavor 
as a leading topic of conversation. 

in going to Elwood for the occasion, 

18-year-old Republican Presiden- 

i! nominee went to the place of his 
birth, and in doing so attracted a 

wd estimated in excess of 200,000— 

largest ever to attend any such 
eremony in the history of American 
politics. And even though the heat 
is intense, the audience was sig- 
ficantly attentive and enthusiastic. 

For as most commentators agreed, 
Wendell Willkie’s speech served as a 
powerful opening shot in his offensive 
igainst the New Deal. Basically, it 
was an attack charging that the Roose- 
velt Administration had failed and was 
not competent enough to tackle the 
great problems now facing the coun- 
try at home and abroad. However, 
Willkie’s views were not a blind con- 
demnation of the New Deal; they were 
rather a condemnation of what he 
described as the New Deal’s defeatist 
philosophy, 


. . . Above Politics 


[In a highly .mportant part of his 
uldress, the Hoosier-born former utili- 
leader rose far above politics to say 
that he was in general 
igreement with President 
loosevelt’s foreign policy. 
lhe intentions of the pres- 
{ Administration must 
closely watched, he de- 
red, but he was never- 
eless in favor of some 
n of compulsory selec- 
military training. 
reover, he came out flat- 
for aid to Britain, assert- 

4: “We must admit that 
loss of the British fleet 

ild greatly weaken our 
lefense.” Such an even- 
lity, he warned, would 
i “calamity” for two 
isons: (1) it would ex- 
‘e America to attack in 
Atlantic, and (2) it 
id profoundly affect 
foreign trade and 
eaten our democracy by 
ing us to adopt some 
form of totalitarian econ- 


omy to meet German competition. 

In thus endorsing the fundamental 
foreign policy of the New Deal, Willkie 
unquestionably did much to demon- 
strate to the outside world that the 
American people as a whole—Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike—saw eye- 
to-eye in respect to problems of na- 
tional security. This was a clear fact, 
even though Willkie qualified his en- 
dorsement. He suggested that the Presi- 
dent seemed sometimes to be “delib- 
erately inciting us to war” by dabbling 
“in inflammatory statements and man- 
ufactured panics” and by making “use- 
less and dangerous” attacks on for- 
eign powers. In addition, said Will- 
kie, the President had not been frank 
enough in explaining America’s dip- 
lomatic position, being seemingly re- 
luctant to take the people into his 
confidence. : 


. .. Not a Campaign Issue 


“If Iam elected the President of the 
United States,” Willkie declared, “I 
plan to reverse both these policies. I 
should threaten foreign governments 
only when our country was threatened 
by them and when I was ready to act; 
and I should consider our diplomacy 
as part of the people’s business con- 
cerning which they were entitled to 
prompt and frank reports to the limit 
of practicability.” 

But despite his strong criticism of 
Roosevelt’s methods in conducting for- 
eign policy, Willkie supported the 
policy itself. And for doing that, he 
won nation-wide praise. His stand, it 





was immediately pointed out, virtuaf- 
ly eliminated the subject as a cam- 
paign issue, thus safeguarding the 
country from bitter internal political 
disputes over defense. As Walter Lipp- 
mann expressed it: 


Had Wendell Willkie not been the 
man his friends believed him to be, 
had he, like so many other candidates 
before him, yielded up his convictions 
under the pressure of timorous ad- 
visers, the dangers which beset the 
nation from abroad would be multi- 
plied by an even more deadly danger 
from within. The American people 
would have been exposed to a ran- 
corous, ruinous division in which their 
national defense would have been 
emasculated in a partisan conflict. The 
nomination of Willkie, a Democrat 
who had never held office under the 
Republican party, was a_ political 
miracle . .. wrought by men and 
women who knew that a miracle was 
necessary and had the faith that 
makes miracles. Their faith that 
Wendell Willkie would be equal to 
the occasion has been justified at El- 
wood in his own confession of faith. 
As a result, the United States need 
not be stopped by the election from 
taking the measures required for its 
security; the choice offered to the 
voters is not a choice of aim and of 
policy but of competence to do what 
needs to be done. 


... The Question of Competence 

And implicit in Willkie’s Accept- 
ance Speech was the same point—the 
point that one of the main issues of the 
present campaign concerns the ques- 
tion of competence, the question of 
who is better equipped to administer 
the gigantic business of government. 
On this point, Willkie unequivocally 
asserted that the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration had demonstrated incompet- 
ence to a dangerous degree. 

In flinging this charge, 
the Republican nominee 
tied together both the New 
Deal’s foreign policy -and 
its domestic record. For 
while making it clear 
enough that he agreed with 
the policy, he said, in ef- 
fect, that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration could not ad- 
minister it well because the 
Roosevelt Administration 
had left the country weak 
at home. “The foreign 
policy of the United States,” 
he declared, “begins right 
here in our own land. The 
first task of our country in 
its international affairs is 
to become strong at home.” 

Willkie then went on to 
say that without domestic 
strength, “we are in con- 
stant danger,” since “our 


International way of life is in competi- 
At Elwood: Biggest Notification Audience in American History tion with Hitler’s way of 
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life. This competition is not one mere- 
ly of armaments. It is a competition 
of energy against energy, production 
against production, salesmanship 
against salesmanship.” At this point, 
Willkie argued that the New Deal 
preached a doctrine of defeatism and 
_ class distinction, a doctrine militating 
against the very things needed to 
ward off the danger of Hitler, a doc- 
trine that could, do nothing but dam 
up individual initiative and disrupt 
productive enterprise. And by way of 
example, he said: 

“For the first time in history, Amer- 
ican industry has remained stationary 
for a full decade. It offers no more 
jobs today than it did ten years ago 
—and there are 6,000,000 more per- 
sons seeking jobs, As a nation of pro- 
ducers we have become stagnant. 
Much of our industrial machinery is 
obsolete. And the national standard 
of living has declined. It is a state- 
ment of fact, and no longer a political 
accusation, that the New Deal has 
failed in its program of economic re- 
habilitation.” 


. . . Indictment & Challenge 


In several statements of this sort, 
Willkie’s Acceptance Speech strongly 
indicted the Roosevelt Administration, 
but the indicter nevertheless specifi- 
cally approved numerous New Deal 
reforms (see box). His approval, how- 
ever, went only so far. Mere reform 
was not enough, he declared; besides 
reforming things, it was necessary also 


“| Believe, But” 


N FORMALLY accepting the Republican Presidential 


to make things. In its basic philos- 
ophy, Willkie said, the New Deal was 
defeatist to such an extent that it 
limited the horizon of America and dis- 
couraged the system of productive 
economics. For that reason, he-added, 
it had failed to solve problems like 
unemployment, had weakened the na- 
tion internally, and had thereby sap- 
ped America’s strength at a time of 


external danger. «< 
After hitting hard at the New Deal 
along these lines, the Republican 


nominee challenged President Roose- 
velt to a series of face-to-face debates 
on issues dealing with domestic econ- 
omy and national defense. Further, 
he said, “I would like to debate the 
question of the assumption by this 
President, in seeking a third term, of 
a greater public confidence than was 
accorded to our Presidential giants, 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson.” 


This part of the Elwood speech drew 
the strongest applause, but the chal- 
lenge was subsequently rejected by 
President Roosevelt, on the ground 
that pressing problems of office gave 
him no time to go about the country 
arguing with the Republican nominee. 
The idea of face-to-face debates, how- 
ever, seemingly had popular favor, al- 
though there were some things to be 
said against it solely from the stand- 
*oint of safety (see page 12). From 
the purely political standpoint, of 
course, the Republicans hailed the 
challenge, while Democrats ridiculed 





nomination, Wendell 


Willkie voiced a credo in which he endorsed many New Deal reforms, but the 
endorsement was qualified in such a way that it amounted to sharp criticism. 


Said Willkie: 


*“T Believe” 


e I believe that the forces of free 
enterprise must be regulated... 


e I believe in collective bargain- 
ing by the representatives of labor’s 
own free choice ... I believe in the 
maintenance of minimum standards 
for wages and maximum standards 
for hours... 


@ I believe in the Federal regula- 
tion. of interstate utilities, of securi- 
ties markets and of banking ... I 
believe in Federal pensions ... old- 
age benefits . . . unemployment 
allowances . 


e I believe that the Federal gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to equal- 
ize the lot of the farmer with that of 
the manufacturer... 


e I believe in the encouragement 
of cooperative buying and selling, and 
in the full extension of rural electri- 
fication ... 


“But—” 


e But I do not make my claim to 
liberalism solely on my faith in such 
reforms. American liberalism does 
not consist merely in reforming 
things. It consists also in making 
things ... 


@ I am a liberal because I believe 
that in our industrial age there is no 
limit to the productive capacity of 
any man ... there is no limit to the 
horizon of the United States. 


e@ I say that we must substitute for 
the philosophy of distributed scar- 
city the philosophy of unlimited pro- 
ductivity ...And I say that we 
must henceforth ask certain questions 
of every reform... 


e@ Has it encouraged industries to 
produce? Has it created new oppor- 
tunities for our youth? . .. Will 
it encourage us to open up a new 
and bigger world? 


NLARGING on his credo, Willkie implied that the New Deal had based its 

reforms on a sense of defeatism and class feeling, discouraging private 
enterprise. As a result, he said, American industry had grown stagnant and the 
giant problem of unemployment still remained, despite Federal expenditures of 
60 billion dollars in the last eight years. Holding that such a situation menaced 
national security both internally and externally, he declared: “1 charge that the 
course this Administration is following will:lead us, like France, to the end of 


the road. 


I say that this course will lead us to economic disintegration and 


dictatorship. I say that we must substitute for the philosophy of spending the 
philosophy of production. You cannot buy freedom. You must make freedom.” 

































Parrish in The Chicago 7 
His Speech Won Enthusiastic Supp. 







it by saying, in effect, “Natu 
Willkie would like to have Roosevelt 
on the same platform, because in thai S 
way, Republicans could be sure of 


drawing big crowds.” ” 






































































. .« Favorable Reactio: or 


In this connection, it was pointed os 
out that Willkie’s Acceptance Speech, 
though good in content, struck il- 
lions of radio listeners as being poor- 
ly delivered. Accordingly, because thy 
Republican nominee is at his 
when he speaks extemporaneously, it 
was felt that face-to-face debates 
would enable him to offset the Pres- 
ident’s unquestionably superb voice. 
Moreover, Willkie’s friends said that 
such a series of meetings would sive 
the Hoosier an opportunity to dramia- 
tize his ability to think fast on his feet. 

The genera! reaction to the Elwood 
address was highly favorable, even 
though some of Willkie’s most ardent “i 
supporters said he would have to 
brush up on public speaking, and 
brush up fast. By and large, whil 
noting that he did not deliver it we'll, 
commentators seemed agreed that th " 
speech made excellent reading and Am 
constituted an effective opening attack , 
in his drive for election. Newspapers 
were almost unanimous in praising 
the Hoosier’s views, paying special 
tribute to his non-political frankness 
in stating that Americans must expec! 
to make sacrifices to save democrac) 
(see page 12). 

In most quarters, after the tumult 
and shouting had passed in Elwood. i! 
was felt that Willkie had made a hig! 
ly effective start. And what with cur- = 
rent polls of public opinion showing 
him ahead of the President, Repub!'- ; ty 
cans enthusiastically looked forwar 
to the campaign. As for himself, \Vi!!- 
kie apparently was prepared to co! 
duct one of the most vigorous offen 
sives in American political history. 
At any rate, his plans last week were 
scheduled to take him 3,800 miles 
through 19 states to deliver seven 1) 
jor addresses and about 25 informe 
talks. To his friends at least, !! 
seemed that Wendell Lewis Wi!/k!¢ 
was in prime condition to meet the 
“Champ.” 
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3-*. HJ President: No Respite 
ad Franklin Roosevelt last week found 


respite from problems arising in 

he three fields of national defense, 

4 foreign affairs and domestic politics. 

tp On the defense front, his negotia- 

tions With Britain and Canada (see 

Col. 2) were by far the most important 

developments, But these were not his 
only moves, 

Before and after his historic meet- 
ing with Canadian Prime Minister 
- \iackenzie King at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
he reviewed the 90,000 troops in upper 
New York State taking part in the 
Dport sreatest peacetime military maneuvers 

the nation’s history. The Army’s 





- resent lack of equipment was made 
ats slaringly apparent to him. 
eager \lso in line with defense, Roosevelt 
we © pointed Nelson A. Rockefeller, son 
lohn D. Rockefeller, Jr., to be co- 
=tion dinator of commercial and cultural 
lations among the American repub- 
‘ In addition, he finally named 
. he man mentioned in his address to 
the Democratic National Convention 
Re the one who had refused to co- 
r erate in the defense program. The 
ea] , he told reporters, was Roy How- 
lebat d, publisher of the Scripps-Howard 
ir vspapers. The President declared 
ad ward had declined his request to 
d it newspaper publishers in South 
id \merica to find out their opinions 
al ‘bout Fifth Column activities there. 
is fect, I nediately ] released by Scripps- 
er | oward officials was Howard s letter 
’ fusing the assignment. The publish- 
a explained he felt “incompetent” to 
hy dle the job because he had lost 
: ' tact with South America since he 
2 > ked there 20 years ago. 
is well The President’s attention was di- 
hat t rected to the war abroad when an 
g l \merican ship carrying U. S. refugees 
att k Europe moved into mine-infest- 
pal d waters. The ship was the Army 
raising sport American Legion, which 
special sent to Petsamo, Finland, last 
nk to evacuate U. S. diplomats and 
ex rs. 
oc! 1¢ situation developed in this way: 


veek before the refugee-packed 
tumult el was scheduled to leave Petsamo, 
belligerent countries were noti- 
she of its course (crossing belliger- 
th cur- waters just north of Scotland) 
asked not to endanger it in any 


os bli- The necessary assurances were 
ated ived. But two days before the 
f, Will- ‘cheduled sailing Germany announced 
1o col it had strewn mines all around the 
 offen- british Isles and therefore would not 
“7 sponsible “for any harm that may 
k wert e to the vessel.” 

miles Declaring that this stand violated 
on ie any’s previous assurances and 
formal ‘iat no other safe course was open to 
past. il ‘ie ship (the more northerly route 
Wi | been mined earlier by the British 
eel due warning to this country), 


‘ate Department bluntly asserted 
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‘ 


it expected that no “action undertaken 
by the German armed forces” would 
harm the ship, and the ship departed 


on its announced route. Late last week, 


despite the German Embassy’s an- 
guished warning that the vessel was 
in “grave danger,” it apparently had 
safely passed the danger zone. 

In the political sphere, the Pres- 
ident answered a challenge from Re- 
publican Presidential candidate Wen- 
dell Willkie and accepted the resigna- 
tion of his Vice Presidential running 
mate, Henry Wallace, as Secretary of 
Agriculture. Willkie’s challenge was 
that the President meet him in face- 
to-face debate on national issues (see 
page 3). It was perfectly obvious, 
toosevelt told reporters, that in the 
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dent was planning to transfer to Brit- 
ain some 50 or 60 over-age destroyers 
(PATHFINDER, August 17). Labeling 
this as pure speculation, President 
Roosevelt merely asserted that the ne- 
gotiations were being carried on on a 
tit-for-tat basis, and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill told the House of 
Commons in London that he had of- 
fered the bases to the United States, 
on long-term leases, “without being 
asked or offered any inducement.” 
To the United States there would 
be obvious military advantages in leas- 
ing sites in Trinidad, Bermuda, and 
the British West Indies, From such 
bases the American navy and air force 
could make the vital Panama Canal 
virtually impregnable, and more eas- 
ily protect the vulnerable Latin Amer- 
ican republics against “control, in- 
vasion or domination.” Equally valu- 
able would be a base on the New- 
foundland coast, which is closer to 
Europe than any other part of the 


International 


The President and Prime Minister Mackenzie King Met for Momentous Negotiations 


present world situation the President 
of the United States had little time 
for campaigning. 

The resignation of Wallace (effec- 
tive Sept. 5), submitted so that the 
Secretary could shoulder the major 
portion of the Democratic campaign- 
ing load, was a “break” for Under 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard. The 47-year-old Indiana 
“dirt” farmer was named by the Pres- 
ident to succeed Wallace. 

—_<- 


U. S. & Britain: Closer Ties 


Rarely have statements from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt aroused as much con- 
jecture as did the two announcements 
he made to his press conference a 
week ago. First, he revealed that he 
was negotiating with Great Britain for 
permission to acquire naval and air 
bases on British possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere; and, second, he 
disclosed that he was dicussing prob- 
Jems of Hemisphere defense with Can- 
ada. 

A flood of rumors greeted both an- 
nouncements. In return for the bases, 
many commentators said, the Presi- 





North American continent. 

But, just as these motives were wide- 
ly misunderstood, so were the Pres- 
ident’s negotiations with Canada. 
Forty-eight hours after his announce- 
ment, the Chief Executive emerged 
from along huddle with Prime Minis- 
ter Mackenzie King of Canada, con- 
ducted on a train near Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., to make this joint statement: 

The Prime Minister and the Pres- 
ident have discussed the mutual prob- 
lems of defense in relation to the 
safety of Canada and the United 
States. ; 

It has been agreed that a permanent 
joint board on defense shall be set 
up at once by the two countries. 

This permanent joint board on de- 
fense shall commence’ immediate 
studies relating to sea, land and air 
problems including personnel and 
material, 

It will consider in the broad sense 
the defense of the north half of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The permanent joint board on de- 
fense will consist of four or five mem- 
bers from each country, most of them 
from the services. It will meet 
shortly. 


The terms of the agreement seemed 
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self-explanatory, yet many commenta- 
tors insisted on referring to it as a 
“mutual defense pact,” even as a “mili- 
tary alliance.” But actually it was 
neither: the joint board was to be 
strictly a planning group, with power 
to make recommendations to the re- 
spective governments, but with no 
power to make binding decisions. 

Even so, the importance of the 
agreement could scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. It meant that henceforth Can- 
ada’s production of war materials and 
disposition of military forces would 
be geared more closely toward the 
Americas, rather than toward Great 
Britain alone. And it opened the way 
to a possible mutual defense pact, in 
case future events should make one 
necessary. ‘ 

While interpretations differed and 
while some observers criticized the 
President for failing to go into more 
detail in explaining the full meanings 
of the negotiations, nearly all regarded 
the developments as part of a highly 
historic trend toward hand-in-glove 
co-operation with the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. For better or 
worse, the United States and the Brit- 
ish Empire—in the words of Winston 
Churchill—seemed about to become 
“somewhat mixed up together in some 
of their affairs.” ° 

And “for my own part,” said the 


Prime Minister, “looking out upon the- 


future, I do not view the process with 
any misgivings. No one can stop it. 
Like the Mississippi, it just keeps 
rolling along. Let it roll. Let it roll 
on full flood, inexorable, irresistible, 
to broader lands and better days.” 





Congress: No Hurry 


For the first time in 40 years, a 
United States Senator was hanged in 
effigy last week on the Capitol grounds. 
The Senator was Pepper of Florida, 
who was singled out by the Congress 
of American Mothers for his militant 
support of the Burke-Wadsworth 
compulsory military training bill. Lest 
any Senator should fail to note their 
disapproval of this measure, the em- 
battled mothers next day arrayed 
themselves in black crepe, hovering 
over the Senate as a “death watch.” 

Whether impressed or not, the Sen- 
ate seemed in no hurry to act on the 
bill. After two weeks of almost cease- 
less debate, a yes-or-no decision still 
seemed far off. Some commentators 
suspected that conscription opponents 
were conducting a disguised filibuster. 
Every time-consuming tactic was re- 
sorted to—such as insisting on a full 
reading of innumerable amendments. 
In one day’s long discussion, the Sen- 
ate even debated whether or not it 
was moving slowly. 

Actions taken were mostly negative. 
Thus Senator Lee’s amendment to 
draft wealth as well as men was de- 
feated, 54 to 23, on the technicality 
that it was a fund-raising measure, 
and as such must originate in the 
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House. A positive step was taken in 
the approval of an amendment to ex- 
empt ordained ministers and divinity 
students from military service, al- 
though not from registration. 

In the House, where the conscrip- 
tion bill had not yet reached the floor, 
passage was obtained for an Adminis- 
tration bill authorizing a $1,500,000,000 
increase in the borrowing-power of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. A 
billion of this amount was to be used 
by the RFC for loans to industry for 
plant expansion to meet defense or- 
ders. The remaining half-billion was 
for Export-Import Bank loans to help 
in the “orderly marketing” of surplus 


products of Western Hemisphere 
countries, mainly those in South 
America. 





Defense: Alarm Clock 


At Philadelphia’s historic Indepen- 
dence Hall, only a few feet away from 
the Liberty Bell, William Christian 
Bullitt last week set off an alarm clock 
designed to wake up America, 

Back in the United States after four 
years’ service as United States Am- 
bassador to France, he said in a na- 
tion-wide radio address that he had 
observed at home the same complac- 
ency, the same “selfishness and lack of 
foresight” which destroyed the French 


Republic. “America is in danger,” he 
warned, “Unless we act now, de- 


cisively, to meet the threat we shall be 
too late.” 

One by one, he took up the argu- 
ments of those who doubt that Amer- 
ica is threatened. To those who re- 
gard the Atlantic Ocean as a guaran- 
tee against foreign aggression, Bullitt 
said that the United States was twice 
invaded by way of the Atlantic—dur- 
ing the Revolution and the War of 
1812. Unless its exits are controlled 
by a friendly power, the ocean be- 
comes a “highway” rather than an 
obstacle, 

To those who oppose the sending 
of over-age destroyers to the aid of 
the British fleet, Bullitt said that the 





Berryman in The Washington Star 


Bullite’s Warning Angered Some 
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“destruction of the British \.\, 
would be the turning of our Atlan; 
Maginot Line.” To those who w.y)\\) 
delay compulsory military trainin. }, 
said that “wars are won or los! 
the preparations made or not 
before they begin.” In reply to | 
who think that if Germany conqu: 
Britain Hitler would be conten: 
stop there, he described the Reic! 
“a predatory army of assault” 
cannot stop in its tracks. “It can 

be stopped.” 

In the dramatic high point of 
address, the Ambassador declared 
Great Britain is defeated, the at! 
will come, and all the strength of | 
nation will be needed—mobilized. 
ganized, equipped and ready—if 
are to parry it and save the inde) 
dence of our country. Why ar 
sleeping, Americans? When ar: 
going to wake up? When are 
going to tell our government thai 
want to defend our homes and 
children and our liberties, what: 
the cost in money or blood?” 

For his Paul-Revere efforts, Bi 
was denounced in the Senate. | 
Holt of West Virginia attacked 
as “the spokesman for Communis 
the diplomatic corps.” Clark of Id 
thought that Bullitt’s words were“ 
little short of treason.” Clark of 
souri charged that Bullitt, in atte: 
ing to influence legislatidn in ( 
gress, was guilty of a criminal off« 

But Sumner Welles, Acting Se 
tary of State, put the approval o! 
State Department, and consequent! 
the Administration, upon the Am! 
sador’s speech by saying it was “j: 
fied.”. It was noted, moreover, 
the State Department had gone 
thé speech in advance, had mime 
graphed it, and had distributed 
the press. 

To Bullitt’s talk many obser 
linked the series of newspaper artic!«s 
released last week by Secretary of | 
Navy Knox. Both were regarded 
part of a concerted educational d 
to rally public support behind | 
defense program. 


. . . 
Politics: Signs of Mud 

When Wendell Willkie stepped 
the battery of microphones at Elw 
on August 17 (see page 3), the pre! 
inary skirmishes were over, and 
political campaign of 1940 was uno!! 
cially on. 

All signs pointed to a bitterly fought 
contest, even though one of the cand 
dates, knee-deep in defense work, 82!!! 
hé was too busy to participate active! 
Indications were that it might b: 
most confusing campaign of all | 
for although the President and Wi! 
were in agreement on many bas! 
sues, some of their high-placed | 
followers showed an _ inclinatio: 
sling mud. Last week, the firs 





which the campaign was in full sw'"¢ 
there was no dearth of either !c¢!! 
mate politics or below-the-belt dem 
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soguery, as these swift-moving devel- 
opments revealed. 

e Replying to Willkie’s acceptance 
speech, Secretary of the Interior Har- 
old Ickes described the Republican 
nominee as “the simple, barefoot Wall 
Street lawyer,” “the rich man’s Roose- 
velt.” Of Willkie’s challenge to the 
President to debate the issues through- 
out the country, Ickes snapped: “The 
President cannot adjourn the Battle of 
Britain in order to ride the circuit 
with Mr. Willkie.” With the name- 
calling well begun, Republican Sen- 
ator Bridges answered Ickes by call- 
ing him “a Hitler in short pants... 
a common scold puffed up by high 
oflice.”. The President’s unwillingness 
io debate, Bridges insinuated, was due 
to a lack of “courage.” 

e The day of Willkie’s acceptance 
speech marked the formal dissolution 
of the political team of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and James A. Farley—the 

st successful political combination 
ever to woo the electorate. With his 
resignation as Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee finally ef- 
fective, Farley made his first gesture 

ice the Chicago convention toward 
indorsing the Democratic ticket. Pre- 
siding at a meeting of the New York 
State committee, he proposed a rising 
pledging “active and militant” 
support for the third-term drive. 

® Disgruntled Democrats continued 
to climb on the Willkie bandwagon. 
The leading bolter of the week was 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer, which 
went Republican for the first time in a 
century of Presidential campaigns. The 
Chicago Daily News, of which Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox is the 
principal stockholder, also declared 
for Willkie. This was not regarded as 
4’ surprise, however, inasmuch as the 
News has normally been Republican, 
ind is being run by a three-man board 
in Knox’s absence. 


vole 
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Americana— 


Loot: A surprise awaits the thief 
who stole a phonograph and four re- 
rds from the parked car of Anton 
Velin, of Maple, Wis. The culprit will 
hear four Bible lectures. 
Ade’. 
That’s Gratitude!: An Oklahoma 
'y reporter, who questioned a read- 
complaint that “women are losing 
ir common courtesy,” put the mat- 
to a practical test. He relinquished 
Streetcar seat to four women. He 
ld store doors open for 60. He turn- 
| drinking fountain taps for 20. On 
occasions, he allowed women to 
ede him out of elevators, In re- 
| for a total of 124 polite acts, he 
thanked only twice. 


7 * * 


Polities: Near his private lake at 
Woodglen, N. J., E. D. DeWitt, a re- 
| newspaper executive, has erected 
sign: “Only Bathers Who Will 
ledge Themselves to Vote for Willkie 


\ Be Allowed to Swim in Lake 
Kleanor, Register at the Big Farm 
‘louse.’ But Mrs. DeWitt, a native of 
\ 


bama, is still a Democrat, 








WAR ABROAD 


John Bull at Bay? 


Last week, as there came a lull in 
the aerial blitzkrieg on England, 
Europe observed one of its grimmer 
anniversaries,- For it was on August 
24, a year ago last week, the German- 
Soviet pact was signed, assuring Hit- 
ler protection in the rear for any war 
he might start. 

The results of that pact could be 
totted up in the grim arithmetic of 
death: ten sovereign nations destroy- 
ed—Poland, Denmark, Norway, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Estonia, Lativia and Lithuania; 
two partially dismembered—Finland 
and Rumania; and Great Britain, the 
last European bastion of democracy, 
bloody but unbowed after the most 
terrific aerial onslaught in history. 


= 





thanks to its Royal Air Force, of which 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
truthfully said: “Never in the field of 
human conflict was so much owed by 
so many to so few.” For had the Ger- 
mans wiped out the British air force, 
most observers agree, the war would 
now be as good as over. 

Winston Churchill not only looks, 
but acts and thinks like the John Bull 
of Britain’s greatest traditions. Last 
week, in his first full-dress speech re- 
viewing the war since Germany’s air 
attack on Britain began, Churchill 
told the nation that there had been and 
would be more to the war than Nazi 
air attacks; that he had none of the 
doubts which others may have as to 
Britain’s ability to stand up to Nazi 
air might, 

His speech was a mental picture of 
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Nazi Bomber in Britain: Both Sides Made Widely Divergent Claims 


In the 11 days between August 8 and 
18, there were eight during which Ger- 
man planes in flights of from 500 to 
2.500 raided Britain. Last week, dur- 
ing the lull in which Marshal Goer- 
ing’s air force drew off to lick its 
wounds and survey the damage it had 


done, widely divergent claims were 
made. The Germans announced that 


they had destroyed 808 British planes, 
losing only 192, while doing terrific 
damage to ports, airports and indus- 
tries. 

The British said they had “certain- 
ly destroyed” 695 Nazi planes, killing 
or capturing 1,500 German airmen, 
against only 153 British planes lost. 
Nazi planes that wobbled part-way 
home, or fell unobserved, or which 
were rendered useless, more than 
doubled those figures, Air Minister Sir 
Archibald Sinclair said. American ob- 
servers believed that the British fig- 
ures for German losses were as near- 
ly correct as possible, but that British 
losses did not include many planes 
destroyed on the ground. 

Despite Nazi air fury, Britain last 
week was battered, but not beaten— 





a John Bull beleaguered and at bay, 


but defiant; getting stronger with 
every punch that should leave him 


groggier; of one planning, at the very 
moment that a haymaker is being 
landed flush on his.jaw, how he will 
wear his opponent down and finally 
put him away. High points of his 
speech, which was doubly important 
to Americans because it revealed Brit- 
ain’s willingness to lease naval! bases 
to the United States (see page 5), in- 
cluded: 


e “British casualties in the first 
12 months of the great war (1914) 
amounted to 365,000. In this war 
British killed, wounded, prisoners 
and missing, including civilians, are 
about 92,000. 

e “This war... is a conflict of 
strategy, of organization, of techni- 
cal operators, science, mechanics and 
morale ,.. well suited to the genius 
and resources of the British nation 
and Empire. 

e “Hitler is now sprawled all over 
Europe. Our offensive springs are 


being slowly compressed, and we must 
prepare 
1942 


resolutely and methodically 
for the campaigns of 1941 and 
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. We have fortified not only our 
hearts but our island ... Ferried 
across the Atlantic, thanks to our 
friends over there, an immense mass 
of munitions of all kinds .. .” 


All these were plans for a long war, 
to be won by blockade and incessant 
bombing of German and Italian indus- 
tries. “Even if the Nazi legions stood 
triumphant on the Black Sea, or in- 
deed upon the Caspian; even if Hitler 
was at the gates of India,” Churchill! 
said, “it would profit him nothing if 
at the same time the entire economic 
and scientific apparatus of German 
war power lay shattered and pulver- 
ized at home.” 

Whether Britain could fight this long 
war depended last week entirely upon 
whether she could keep airfields and 
factories running, meantime, beating 
back Goering’s air force. 


...« Trotsky’s End 


Last week Leon Trotsky (born Leba 
Bronstein) died in Mexico City, the 
victim of a pickax attack. 

The attack occurred in the great 
revolutionary’s closely-guarded Coyo- 
acan suburban villa. His skull punc- 
tured, his brain exposed, Trotsky 
was found after his screams had at- 
tracted bodyguards. Taken to a Mex- 
ico City hospital, the brilliant 60-year- 
old Russian exile, military genius of 
the Red Revolution and arch enemy of 
Dictator Josef Stalin, died despite des- 
perate efforts to save him. Among his 
last words were: “I will not survive 
this attack, Stalin has finally accom- 
plished the task he attempted unsuc- 
cessfully before.” 

In another room at the same hos- 
pital, meanwhile, police questioned 
Trotsky’s assassin. Beaten by the 
bodyguards who found him when Trot- 
sky screamed, he said his real name 
was Jacques Mornard van den 
Dreschd, 36, a native of Iran, who had 
ingratiated himself into Trotsky’s con- 
fidence as “Frank Jackson, an Amer- 
ican.” He staged the killing, he de- 
clared, because he had become infuri- 
ated by recent political opinions of 
the one-time Bolshevik war lord. 

But Trotsky’s bodyguards’ and 
friends confirmed the death-bed words 
of Trotsky himself. The assassin, they 
charged, was an operative of the dread- 
ed Russian secret police. In San Fran- 
cisco, this view was bitterly echoed by 
Diego Rivera, famed Mexican artist 
who had been largely responsible for 
getting Mexico to grant the exile a 
haven in 1937. The assassination, said 
Rivera, was perpetrated by the “tools 
of the Stalin-Hitler front ... the same 
gangsters who tried to kill him not 
long ago.” The latter reference was 
to the unsuccessful machine-gun at- 
tack made last May on Trotsky and his 
wife; at the time, Trotsky blamed the 
attack directly on Stalin. 

Whether responsible for it or not, 
Stalin must have been pleased when 
he heard of Trotsky’s end. The two 
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A Pickax Killed Trotsky 


had been enemies for many years, 
Trotsky loudly contending that Stalin 
was not a true Communist but mere- 
ly a “bloodthirsty gangster” who had 
seized power and perverted all the 
ideals of Lenin, father of the Red 
Revolution. a 





... Italy: “Prestige Victory” 

The second part of the British Em- 
pire to fall into enemy hands since 
the war began went to Italy last week. 

Two months ago Germany occupied 
the Channel Islands, which Britain 
had abandoned as not worth defend- 
ing. Last week, two weeks and three 
days after their troops had first cross- 
ed into British Somaliland, the Ital- 
ians marched into its capital, Berbera, 
some 200 miles across the Red Sea 
from the British fortress of Aden. 

As Hitler dispatched a_ telegram 
congratulating Mussolini on his “great 
victory,” Il Duce’s editorial spokes- 
man, Virginio Gayda, boasted that the 
conquest of Somaliland’s 68,000 square 
miles of desert would impress the East 
with “the fateful decline of the Brit- 
ish Empire.” The British, whose de- 
fense plans in Somaliland had been 
wrecked by French capitulation, ex- 
plained that they had abandoned So- 
maliland to a force far superior in 
men and arms because they consid- 
ered “other theaters of war more im- 
portant to our immediate war effort.” 
Said Winston Churchill: “Far larger 
operations no doubt impend in the 
Middle East.” 

The Somaliland victory was regard- 
ed by Britain as almost solely a “pres- 
tige victory” for Italy. It gave the 
Italians more shoreline near the 
mouth of the Red Sea—but they had 
already had ample shoreline there and 
still were unable to stop British traffic 
through the Red Sea to the Suez Canal. 
Gayda claimed that the victory made 
“6,000,000 cattle available” to Italy, 
but neutral sources said that since 
Italy has been unable to get much of 
anything into or out of her isolated, 
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blockaded African empire, the « 
would hardly be “available” unti| .))4 
unless Britain were driven ou 
Egypt and the Suez Canal. 

Last week the expected batt): 
Egypt was believed to be one o! 
larger operations impending in |}, 
Middle East. For months Italy 
been concentrating men and sup 
in Italian Libya, and especially ai 
port of Bardia, in preparation fo: 
assault on Egypt and the Canal. 
last week a few days after Britain 
evacuated Berbera, the British \ 
not only wrecked some of these 
parations, but recouped at Bardi 
good deal of the prestige Britain |:.\ 
lost at Berbera. 

Sailing from Alexandria, the {lee 
bombarded Bardia for 20 minutes, its 
14-inch shells ripping into the mu 
tions and supplies Marshal Graziani 
had stored up for his attack on Egy»)! 
All this time the Italian fleet failed 
to stick its nose out of its home ports 
—reportedly on direct orders fr 
Mussolini, who feared the prestige h 
would lose if his fleet were licked 


... Italo-Greek Crisis 


When General John (“Little John’) 
Metaxas became premier and dictator 
of Greece in 1938 he dissolved Par- 
liament and attempted to reorganiz 
the nation on strictly Fascist lines. 
Pleased by this copying, Premier Beii- 
to Mussolini of Italy reportedly pro 
ised never to lay a glove on “Liitl 
John.” By last week, however, |! 
Duce had apparently removed 
gloves and was ready to invade Gree« 

After a fortnight of increasing t 
sion between Athens and Rome, I[tu:l- 
ian troops were concentrating on th: 
Albania-Greek frontier while Greec 
stepped up her emergency mobiliz 
tion and Gen. Metaxas ordered 
army and navy to “remain on wat 

Meanwhile Turkey, having a 
tual assistance pact with Greece, took 
a serious view of the situation. As th: 
Turkish press hinted strongly that an) 
open Italian mové against Greece migh! 
see Turkey involved jin the war agains! 
Italy through fulfillment of the Tu 
ish-British assistance pact, Premicr 
Rafik Saydam held long conferen 
with army and navy leaders. Mor 
over, unconfirmed reports circulated 
diplomatic quarters throughout |! 
tense Balkans that Greece, Turkey and 
Russia were ready to hold emergenc) 
General Staff talks over the Italian 
threat. Britain’s navy and air fore 
were also ready to go to Greece’s : 

The Italo-Greek crisis began t' 
weeks ago over the murder of an ob- 
scure Albanian minority leader, 3l- 
legedly by Greek border raiders. Bul 
neutral observers believed the real 
reason behind the violent Italian press 
and diplomatic campaign against th 
Greek government which followed was 
the fact that Italy was determined | 
attack Egypt and could not have 4 
pro-British Greece on her flank. 
Greece’s recent refusal to renounce. ®! 
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Italy’s request, Britain’s guarantee of 
her territorial integrity, led Rome to 
accuse Athens of allowing her guaran- 
ior to use Greek naval bases for war 
jgainst Italy. 

4t the height of this campaign, in 
which nearly a fifth of Greece’s terri- 
iory was claimed by Rome, Italy en- 
vaged in a sort of undeclared war on 
Greece. The Greek mine-layer cruiser 
Helle was torpedoed and sunk in 
finos Island harbor, Italian war- 
planes atempted to bomb two Greek 
destroyers, and Italian warships mo- 
ested Greek merchant ships. 
—~<-o—————— 


... In the Oriert 


The totalitarian reorganization of 
Japan was virtually completed last 

eek when the Minseito Party, the last 
and largest in the nation, committed 
harakiri by voluntarily dissolving it- 
self, thus paving the way for a tightly 

\it dictatorship under Premier Prince 
Fumimaro Konoye. " 

And while this step effectively de- 
stroyed the last vestiges of representa- 
live government in Japan, Japanese 
bombers, in true totalitarian style, 
oared over wide areas of unconquer- 
ed China all week long. Particular 
targets were Chungking, Chinese pro- 
isional capital, and Henyang, indus- 
trial, military and railroad center. Suc- 
cessive waves of planes unloaded high 
explosive and incendiary bombs on 
Chungking. Hundreds of civilians were 
killed, 25,000 made homeless and huge 
fires set in the hitherto untouched 

stern residential area of the city. 

Meanwhile, as Tokyo negotiated di- 
rectly with Vichy, France, over “im- 
portant questions” involving French 
Indo-China’s future, the local dispute 
crowing out of the British decision to 
withdraw troops from the Shanghai 
International Settlement moved into 
he diplomatic stage. 

salking at the Shanghaj decision to 
split control of the British defense 
area between United States and Japa- 
nese forces, Japan insisted that all the 
vital British sector be handed over to 
Japanese forces. Pending the outcome 
of discussions between Washington 
and Tokyo, U. S. Marines postponed 
faking over parts of the British de- 

se area allotted to them. 

—— oo 


War Sidelights— 


® For doubting the truth of a com- 

nique issued by the German high 

imand, a 46-year-old Berlin woman 

s sentenced to three months in jail. 
She was charged with “treachery.” 


® Faced with a meat shortage, the 

istry of Agriculture in Greece is 

sing farmers to increase production 

horses. “It is necessary to over- 

e the prejudice against horse meat 

provide cheap, locally available 
meat,” say Greek officials, 


* To set her subjects an example in 
onomy, Queen Mary, mother of the 
reigning king of Great Britain, has 
dispensed with her big Daimler car 
nd now drives around the country- 
‘ide in a smal] Ford utility van, 
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Hoboes at Britt 


Millions of working Americans have 
never heard of little Britt, Iowa. But 
to thousands of hoboes—homeless 
men whose profession is wandering— 
it is a kind of heaven. 

For once a year Britt—a town of 
some 1,600 souls—opens its gates for 
the one-day annual convention of the 
Hobo Fellowship of America and of- 
fers the “delegates” all the free “mulli- 
gan”—slang for food—they can eat. 

Last week, according to Police Chief 
L. M. Naser, an estimated 8,000 hoboes 
were in Britt for the 40th annual con- 
vention of the Hobo Fellowship, and 
the meeting was of special interest be- 
cause it drew attention to this signifi- 


Sermonette 









On América’s Faults and Failings 


E HAVE debased the heritage our fathers won for us, a heritage of freedom 

to do the will of God; we have made of ourselves a part and parcel of the 
world which has forgotten God . . . We have glorified money. We have taught 
that the desire for it, far from being what the Bible calls it, “the root of many 
kinds of evil,” is the mainspring of progress and the source of all good. We have 
substituted clamor for culture, din for distinction, glamour for goodness, gadgets 
for godliness ... We have flattered the incompetent. We have been notable 
even in a lawless world for disregard of law. We have acted as though almost 





when they are caught in empty 
freight cars standing in railroad 
yards. Last year, “bulls” kicked 
hoboes off freight trains 3,621,724 
times. 

e Though riding the freights is 
easier, stealing rides on passenger 
trains is much harder. This is be- 
cause present streamlined passenger 
trains do not have the rear-end dum- 
my doors, called “blinds,” behind 
which the passenger “stiffs” used to 
hide. 

@ Whereas hoboes used to get most 
of their food at the back doors of 
farm houses, their chief source of 
food now is panhandling in the cities. 
In New York City, the average “take” 
is said to be about $1.50 a day. Best 
prospect for a “touch,” according to 
seasoned panhandlers, is a prosper- 
ous-looking man with a woman, while 











any American had made the universe and had a right to do with it whatever he 
or she desired. We have taken God out of our schools, out of our arts, as far as 
possible out of our thinking, and have regarded religion as a tolerated minor 
art for good or antiquated people ... Of course, there is much that is good, 
worthy, fine in our cultural life. In many respects this is a country more 
admirable than any yet seen upon the earth. But such faults and failings as these 
that have been mentioned are not casual flaws in an otherwise noble American 













more in self-discipline. 


cant fact: the number of hoboes in the 
United States is rapidly dwindling. 
At the end of the 1920 decade, an esti- 
mated 1,500,000 hoboes were at large; 
today, the total] number is said to be 
not much more than 25,000. 

In the opinion of police authorities 
and sociologists, several reasons are 
responsible for this decline. One is 
the fact that 44 states have passed 
vagrancy laws, under which persons 
with no-visible means of support are 
often sentenced to hard labor. In ad- 
dition, the ranks of the hoboes have 
thinned because their occasional jobs 
have been eliminated by depression, 
drought and machines, and because 
there is more security in municipal 
lodging houses and charity missions. 

Not only are the number of hoboes 
fewer, but their mode of life has 
changed in many important respects. 
As pointed out in a _ recent arti- 
cle in The New York Times, the 
changes include these: 


@ Traveling in box-cars is much 
easier than it once was _ because 
brakemen have ceased patrolling mov- 
ing trains for non-paying passengers. 
However, hoboes are still subject to 
eviction by “bulls” (railroad police) 


life. They consitute a cancerous tissue which, if uncured, will bring the body 
politic to putrefaction and to death. We are not weak merely in arms but even 


—Canon BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, 
Cathedral of St. John, Providence, R. I. 












the worst prospect is a prosperous- 
looking man without a woman. 


Briefs 


gq The total communicant member- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States last year, according 
to church officials, was 2,021,901. This 
was a gain of 43,806 over the preced- 
ing year—the largest net increase since 
1923. The 1939 total communicant 
membership was the largest in the 
church’s history. The 8,775 churches 
contributed a total of $41,862,860 last 
year, $1,960,580 over the year before. 


——____»—-0——— 


q The legality of religious marriages 
in Roman Catholic Lithuania has been 
abolished under the new Soviet Rus- 
sian government, reports from Sweden 
reveal. All weddings there now are 
exclusively civilian ceremonies, al- 
though a church marriage afterwards 
is permitted, the Communist rulers re- 
garding such “second marriages” as a 
purely personal matter without legal 
value. Divorces, formerly almost im- 
possible, are permitted through court 
action, with an increasingly higher 
fee paid for each one granted, 
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SCI., MEDICINE 
Mad Dog’s Victim 


On July 5, 1885, a mad dog knocked 
down Joseph Meister, nine-year-old 
Alsatian lad, and bit him 14 times, The 
doctor who cauterized his wounds held 
little hope for the boy’s life. But his 
desperate mother had heard that there 

yas a man in Paris named Pasteur who 
could prevent hydrophobia. Pasteur, 
who had never used his hydrophobia 
serum on a human being, consented 
to try it on little Meister. The boy 
recovered and another threat to man- 
kind had been conquered. 

Two weeks ago in Paris, 64-year-old 
Joseph Meister.succumbed to Adolf 
Hitler—55 years after the celebrated 
conquest of the mad dog. Despondent 
because he could get no news of rela- 
tives in Alsace, marooned by war, 
Meister committed suicide. His death 
came while a new play, “Pasteur,” was 
having its first performance in Ger- 
man-occupied Paris. 

UES IAS: 


Marihuana’s Effects 


Marihuana cigarettes—also known 
as “reefers” or ‘“‘muggles’”—constitute 
the cheapest and most available nar- 
cotic a dope addict can buy. And be- 
cause of their harmless appearance 
and low price (from 10 to 25 cents 
apiece), they are regarded in many 
American cities as a menace to youth. 

Of itself, marihuana is an innocent- 
looking plant, the common Indian 
hemp, but it is hardy and it can 
be grown with ease almost any- 
where in the United States, except in 
those places where the police make a 
special point of seeing that it is des- 
troyed. In scientific circles, it is 
known in a general way why mari- 
huana acts as it does, but it has not 
been taken apart for full analysis. 

An important step in this direction, 
however, has been taken by Dr. Roper 
Adams of the University of Illinois, 
who has just written in Science to ex- 
plain the drug’s effects on man and to 
describe what he believes to be mari- 
huana’s active element. 

Marihuana, says Dr. Adams, pro- 
duces a state of intoxication in which 
stimulation is followed by depression, 
with most of the effects localized in 
the brain, When an addict inhales 
“reefer” smoke, according to the doc- 
tor, the brain’s reasoning powers are 
almost immediately diminished, while 
the imagination is stimulated and un- 
leashed. At the same time, as the 
nerve fibers controlling bodily action 
become deadened, the motor areas of 
the brain stir up a desire for unrea- 
soned physical activity, and this de- 
sire finds release in laughter and talk- 
ativeness, But paralysis soon reaches 
the brain’s motor areas, and the coor- 
dination based on sensory responses to 
the outside world is lost. Imagination 
is free to run wild, and as its activity 
decreases, only memory remains ap- 
parently unaffected by the drug. 
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Mrs. Willkie & “Lucky” Hat (col. 3) 


Habitual use of marihuana, says Dr. 
Adams, results in unfitness for work, 
inability to resist fatigue, poor appe- 
tite, headaches and general physical 
debility. In his Science report, he de- 
scribes two compounds which he has 
isolated and synthesized from mari- 
huana oil—cannabidiol and tetrahy- 
drocannabinol. The compounds, he 
suggests, may some day be put to good 
use, offsetting the drug’s evil role. 

That the Federal Bureau of Narcot- 
ics does consider marihuana’s role 
evil is indicated by the Bureau’s de- 
struction, in 1938, of 26,131 tons of the 
plant found growing wild. In 1939 
Federal and other agencies seized 
about 52,000 pounds of bulk marihuana 
and 930,880 individual plants, eradicat- 
ing 9,026 tons of wild plants. 

The Bureau explains marihuana’s 
dangerous appeal by pointing out: “It 
requires a pretty definite commitment 
to stick a needle in your arm; the 
smoking of a marihuana cigarette is 
much more casual.” Of youth who try 
marihuana cigarettes “just once,” As- 
sistant U. S. Surgeon General Robert 
Oleson has said: “God help them if 
they try a secand time.” 





Science Facts 


OME 20,000 patents have been 

granted to women since the Pat- 
ent Office began functioning 150 
years ago... @ The humble, tasty 
cranberry has moved from the 
Thanksgiving table into industry, 
since industrial chemists recently 
found it to be rich in ursolic acid, 
an emulsifying agent worth $80 an 
ounce... @® With the U. S. Public 
Health Service issuing a verdict of 
“not proven” on _ pityrosporum 
ovale, a fungus which had been 
suspected of causing dandruff, man 
still does not know the cause of 
this widespread scalp affliction... 
e Oil from the liver of the burbot, 
a fresh-water member of the cod 
family, has been found to be 10 
times richer in vitamins than cod 
liver oil. Also known as the ling, 
losh and eelpout, the fish is found 
in New England and Great Lakes 
region waters. 
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NAMES | 


Over the protest of relatives, \{;; 
WENDELL WILLKIE did not wea; , 
new hat to Elwood, Ind., where he 
husband delivered the speech acce) 
ing the Republican Presidential yon 
nation (see page 3). Instead, she wor. 
the little white silk faille beret sty 
was wearing at Philadelphia when he; 
husband won the nomination, becays, 
“it brought us luck” there. 


* * * 


The sojourn of Dr. GERHAR) 
ALOIS WESTRICK in the Unit 
States ended last week when he bo 
ed a Japanese liner in San Franci 
and headed back to Germany by 
of the Far East. The trade coun 
of the German Embassy, who 
widely accused of trying to drun 
“appeasement” sentiment for (G 
many among U, S. big business mi: 
emphatically denied he had been 
dered home because of the unfavo: 
able publicity his activities had 
brought. 








When the District Attorney of Los 
Angeles County, Los Angeles, Calif 
published a transcript of testimon 
made to a county grand jury, it was 
revealed that a Communist organize: 
had accused 18 Hollywood persona! 
ities of being members of the Con 
munist Party, secret sympathizers 
with the party or heavy contributors 
to it. Among the actors named were 
FRANCHOT TONE, FREDRI( 
MARCH, JAMES CAGNEY, HU\ 
PHREY BOGART and FRANCIS LED- 
ERER. All those who could !x 
reached hotly denied the charges, 
and since they were made in a case 
with which the movie stars had no 
connection, some wondered why the 
had been made public. The suspicion 
of a few of the accused was that thie 
District Attorney, Buron Fitts, was 
using “prominent Hollywood names to 
make the front page” during his cam 
paign for re-election this fall. Co 
gressman Martin Dies called severa! of 
the accused to testify before his “ism 
committee and then declared that | 
one of them was, or ever had bee 
sympathetic with the Commun 
movement. 


7 . . 


At their Callander, Ontario, hom 
the six-year-old DIONNE quintup!e! 
received their First Communion 4 
members of the Roman Cath 
Church, They also received a cab! 
blessing from Pope PIUS XII. 

. . . 

In London, it was announced th: 
the man believed to be the first Ame! 
ican to join the Royal Air Force ! 
died of wounds received in a “do: 
fight” with invading Nazi airmen 0\ 
Britain. He was 29-year-old WI! 
LIAM MEAD LINDSLEY FISKE !! 
son of a prominent Wall Street 
vestment banker and captain of ' 
victorious U. S. bobsled teams in (" 
1928 and 1932 Olympics. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Livestock Insurance 


Many a small farmer has wept over 
dead horse or mule. Lacking cash to 
nlace lost work animals, more than 
farm family has been forced off the 
| and onto the relief rolls. 
ro prevent tragedies of this kind, 
Farm Security Administration has 
1 developing a remedy for the past 
. years. In three states—Mississippi, 
isiana and Arkansas—the FSA has 
nized livestock insurance associa- 
s to reimburse FSA clients for 
ses among work animals and live- 
k sires. 
\ll three companies are non-profit, 
urning excess earnings to the mem- 
bership in the form of patronage divi- 
ds. Animals are insured up to a 
imum of $600 each, and the 
unts of coverage and premium 
es are based on the appraised value 
each animal. 
In Mississippi, for example, an ani- 
| may be insured up to two-thirds 
of its appraised value. Regardless of 
animal’s age, the premium is set 
| flat 5 per cent of the appraisal 
ue. Thus, if a client’s mule is 
lued at $150, it may be insured for 
©100, and the annual premium is $7.50. 
fhe associations in Louisiana and 
\rkansas have been charging slightly 
less, but their members must pay mem- 
bership fees. 
In the three states where the insur- 
ce is in ‘effect, according to latest 
FSA figures, 23,704 farmers hold poli- 
es on the lives of almost 42,000 ani- 
ils. The report lists $236,400 col- 
lected in premiums and $133,788 paid 
death claims, 











Longest Suit 


Last week the longest trial in U. S. 
tory was nearing its end, In a 
New York City Federal District Court, 
Federal government completed 
testimony in the suit to break the 
leged monopoly enjoyed by the 
iminum Company of America. 
When both sides rested, the case 
s two years and two months old. 
e case was launched by the Anti- 
ist Division of the Justice Depart- 
t on April 23, 1937, and the actual 
| began on June 1, 1938, before 
ige Francis G. Caffey, who has vir- 
lly lived with it ever since. How- 
r, the case is not yet completed. 
t December 2 both sides must file 
efs, and by January 10 reply briefs 
st be submitted. Then, a date will 
et for summations—probably the 
idle of January. 
he action is the first anti-trust suit 
lving an alleged 100 per cent mon- 
ly developed by a major industry. 
government charges that the 
000,000 Aluminum Company of 
rica and its 34 subsidiaries have 
itained a 100 per cent monopoly 
ie production of virgin aluminum 
is country since its first and only 








Random Statistics 


EXAS “harvests” 20,000,000 rose 
«4 bushes every year, more than 
half the world’s commercial supply. 
Some 16,000 varieties are cultivated 
...@ The average pound of meat 
is moved 1,000 miles from its on-the- 
hoof home before it reaches the con- 
sumer ...@ The most valuable 
single items of our import trade re- 
flect America’s habits. In 1938 coffee 
was in first place, with almost two 
billion pounds valued at $139,542,000 
brought into the country. Last year 
coffee fell to second place, giving 
way to rubber, imports of which 
were valued at $178,000,000 ...e 
Canada last year produced 5,094,379 
fine troy ounces of gold, worth $178,- 
303,265 at the regulated U. S. price 
of $35 an ounce ... @ In the 
Detroit auto factories, according to j 
a study by the Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association, three-fourths 
of the workers are more than 30 
years old, and 40 per cent are over 40. 










competitor went out of business in 
1903. The government also charges 
the company of protecting itself from 
foreign competition through conspir- 
acies and carte] agreements dividing 
up world production and fixing world 
prices of aluminum. Though admit- 
ting it supplies 100 per cent of the 
virgin aluminum produced in_ the 
United States, the company contends 
it is not a complete monopoly because 
of the competition of scrap alumnium 
and imports. 

When the trial was recessed last 
week, 40,000 pages of testimony—tak- 
ing up32 feet of shelf space—and 18,000 
pages of exhibits were at hand. Judge 
Caffey, who will decide the controv- 
ersy (no jury heard the testimony), 
wearily declared he would hand down 
not a written but an oral opinion. Said 
the 72-year-old jurist: “It would take 
me about two years to write an opin- 
ion in this case, and there just is not 
enough time in life, as I conceive it.” 

-_- 


“Cartwheel” Experiment 


One day last fortnight, the 1,300 
employees of the Russell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Middletown, Conn., 
were enlisted as guinea-pigs in an un- 
usual economic experiment. Instead 
of getting paper money, as usual, they 
received silver dollars in their pay 
envelopes. 

The company — maker of elastic 
webbing and brake linings—obtained 
the “cartwheels” (35,000 in all and 
weighing a ton) from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in Boston, Mass., at a cost 
of $200 in postage. The company’s 
purpose in releasing them was not to 
wear out the pockets and purses of its 
workers, but to trace the effect of the 
plant’s wage payments on Middle- 
town’s economy. 

It was believed that not more than 
10 silver dollars were circulating in 
Middletown before the 35,000 from 
Russell’s were released, and therefore 
that the new ones could be easily fol- 
lowed into the coffers of city mer- 
chants. 








EDUCATION — 
Tunney & Youth 


Whatever the American Youth Con- 
gress has or has not done for youth, 
it has provided a sounding board for 
an amazing variety of persons to 
whom that term no longer applies. 
Among these is 42-year-old Gene 
(James Joseph) Tunney, one-time 
heavyweight boxing champion of the 
world and now board chairman of the 
American Distilling Company. 

For some time Tunney, father of 
three boys and a girl, has worried 
aloud over alleged Communist control 
of the A. Y, C. Last week he did some- 
thing about it, setting up a “National 
Foundation for American Youth,” 
with himself-as chairman. 

Tunney’s first notable brush with 
the A. Y. C. came during its confer- 
ence at Lake Geneva, Wis., last month 
(PATHFINDER, July 20). When Mur- 
ray Plavner, who headed a Tunney- 
backed “pro-American” delegation 
that was all primed with anti-Soviet 
resolutions, failed to win seats because 
his “credentials were not in order,” 
Tunney flew out to Lake Geneva to 
join in the ensuing battle of words. 
Last week Tunney announced that 
Plavner would be national director of 
the new Foundation, which has offices 
in Rockefeller Center, New York City. 

“Organizations like the A. Y. C,, 
afflicted with a severe case of ‘gim- 
mes,’ are a slur on American youth,” 
Tunney declared. “The career of the 
A. Y. C. has been one Jong spree of 
demands, but ‘not once has it offered to 
give anything in return.” He added 
that “if decent, constructive organiza- 
tions” had been offered to millions of 
inarticulate American youth, “Com- 
munazi concoctions like the A, Y. C. 
would never have got as far as they 
did.” 

Tunney, who said he will be its 
national chairman only temporarily, 
indicated that the Foundation’s na- 
tional office would be a non-policy- 
making clearing house for independent 
state youth organizations. 

MBO is oR A 


School Shorts 


q@ After a decade in the doldrums, 
reports Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company, study of Span- 
ish in American colleges began to pick 
up with the opening of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway to Mexico City in 1936. 
Last year, still increasing, Spanish 
classes were six per cent larger than 
in the 1938-39 school year, according 
to reports from 126 colleges. 


g@ At Bolling Field, D. C., Edward 
Francis Scanlon, Kenyon College, 
Ohio, honor-man, won a $1,000 schol- 
arship from the Institute of Aeronaut- 
ical Sciences as the best pilot turned 
out by the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity’s training program during its first 
year. Competitors were chosen from 
each of the seven areas in which the 
CAA divided the country. 
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Poll Note 


OR the information of all those 

who sent in their ballots, we wish 
to announce that our issue of next 
week will report the results of our 
special “family” poll on the Roosevelt- 
Willkie race. A comprehensive article 
will discuss the subject in detail, show- 
ing just how our readers divide in their 
political preferences. In this connec- 
tion, however, we once again empha- 
size the fact that this survey is solely 
a “family” affair, having nothing to do 
with our regular cross-sectional find- 
ings in the country at large but being 
confined exclusively to opinion exist- 
ing among our readers. Look for it in 
next week’s PATHFINDER. 


g 
Facing Reality 


HESE ‘are dangerous times for 

America, and the more dangerous 
they grow, the more they will hit at 
the comfort of each and every one of 
us. This is a reality that few men in 
our public life have cared to stress, as 
if feeling that the American people 
want to listen only to soothing lulla- 
bies. Under the circumstances, Wen- 
dell L. Willkie and William C. Bullitt 
deserve a special vote of thanks for 
speaking of things as they really are— 
the one in his acceptance speech at 
Elwood and the other in his August 
18th address at Philadelphia. 


In an exceptionally forthright state- 
ment for a Presidential nominee, a 
statement typical of his refreshing 
candor and sincerity, Willkie declared: 


If I am chosen the leader of this 
democracy as I am now of the Re- 
publican party, I shall lead you down 
the road of sacrifice and service to 
your country... When Winston 
Churchill became Prime Minister 
of England a few months ago he 
made no sugar-coated promises. “I 
have nothing to offer you,” he said, 
“but blood and tears, toil and sweat.” 
Those are harsh words, brave words; 
yet if England lives it will be because 
her people were told the truth and 
accepted it. Fortunately in America 
we are not reduced to “blood and 
tears.” But we shall not be able to 
avoid the “toil and sweat.” In these 
months ahead of us, every man who 
works in this country—whether he 
works with his hands or with his mind 
—will have to work a little harder. 
Every man and every woman will feel 
the burden of taxes. Every house- 
wife will have to plan a little more 
carefully. I speak plainly, because 
you must not be deceived about the 
difficulties of the future. 


And as if echoing this sober senti- 
ment, Ambassador to France Bullitt the 
next day voiced the same thought as 








THERE'S too 

MUCH BITTERVESSs 

—~ ALREADY, SO THE 
LESS You stir up 
THE BETTER. 





w.s. 
Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 

America Wants No Ranting or Rancor 
he stirringly warned America to be on 
guard. He asked: 

When are we going to let legis- 
lators in Washington know that we 
don’t want any more politicians who 
are afraid of the next election and 
scared to ask us to make the sacrifices 
that we know are necessary to pre- 
serve our liberties and our Declara- 
tion of Independence and our Consti- 
tution? When are we going to tell 
them that we want to know what are 
our duties, not what are our privi- 
leges? When are we going to say to 
them that we don’t want to hear any 
longer about what we can get from 
our country but we do want to hear 
what we can give to our country? 

HESE words of Willkie and Bullitt 

are tough words, wholly unlike the 

verbal pap being served up today by 
many a run-of-the-mill politician. They 
are not pollyanna words; they are 
words properly suited to the gravity 
of our present situation. To be brief, 
the fate of the Atlantic is now being 
decided in the Battle of Britain, and 
America is therefore in very great 
danger indeed. It is simply facing 
reality to say this, and all of us have 
got to recognize what it means to us as 
individuals. .Our gigantic prepared- 
ness program cannot be paid for with 
air or completed with a magic wand, 
for when a nation arms as we are 
arming now, sacrifices must be made— 
men must work harder, pay heavier 
taxes, give up certain luxuries of peace, 
and be ready to yield their time to 
military service. 

This is the hard reality of our age, 
and the American people do not want 
to be kidded about it. This is the big 
overshadowing fact that must be dis- 
cussed without bitterness in our de- 
mocracy. It must be discussed as a 
condition all of us face, a condition 
beyond politics, a condition not to be 
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twisted or distorted by either side jy 
the forthcoming Presidential ¢.). 
paign. The American people do no 
want soft or demagogic words on th). 
subject; at this stage, they do not wap; 
soft or demagogic words on anything 
Rather, they want their political lead. 
ers to show a proper sense of responsi. 
bility, to give off light instead of hea. 
to speak the whole truth and speak j; 
plain—without ranting or rancor. 


gq 
Not a Good Idea 


HERE has been a great deal o| 
F comment in favor of Wende| 
Willkie’s challenging suggestion f 
series of face-to-face debates with 
President Roosevelt. Undoubted|, 
such a procedure would be both in- 
teresting and exciting, but we think 
it would also be unwise. 

Advocates of the idea loosely cit 
the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates as 
a fitting precedent, but the fact is that 
Lincoln and Douglas met each othe: 
when they were running for the Se 
ate, not for the Presidency. Actually, 
no American President has ever don 
what Wendell Willkie has asked Roose- 
velt to do, and there seems to be good 
enough reason why none has. 


Although there is apparently no se! 
policy on the subject, it is reasonable 
to say that matters of Presidential pre- 
‘caution are involved. In other wort: 
wholly apart from questions of official 
dignity and pressure of work, face-to- 
face debates between a President and 
an opposing Presidential nominee may) 
legitimately be regarded as too risky. 

For example, a series of such « 
bates between President Roosevelt anid 
Wendell Willkie would unquestion 
ably attract huge throngs. Side b) 
side on the same platform, amid thou- 
sands and thousands of persons, would 
be the present head of the nation and 
his possible successor. Here would !x 
a situation not relished by any polic: 
guard. Here would be a zone of grea! 
potential danger. What if something 
happened? What if a maniac cut loos 
against both the President and th 


Republican nominee? 


All this may sound rather seary and 


far-fetched, but it is nonetheless worth 
consideration. When vast crowds 
gather it is necessary to be on th 
look-out for madmen: The assassi! 
Zangara aimed at President Rooseve!! 
eight years ago and killed Mayor Cer- 
mak of Chicago. There are always 
Zangaras. 

In turning down Wendell Willkic’s 
challenge, the President said he was 
too busy to participate in face-to-fac 
debates. But he could have offered 2 
sounder excuse—he could have sai‘ 
that such meetings might involve un- 
wise risks for both himself and Nom- 
nee Willkie—in a word, risks for the 
leadership of both major parties. 
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“Sunrise in Illinois” 


ROM the Republican standpoint, 
k the picture our poll paints this 
eek deserves only one title—“Sun- 
se in Hlinois.” 


For in the third most populous 


tate in the Union, we find that Dwight 
4. Green looks very much like the 
next governor of Illinois—and Dwight 
H. Green is a Republican. 

\{t any rate, PATHFINDER’s fig- 

ies strongly indicate that the young 
amic former United States Attor- 
all but has the election in the bag. 

Qn the basis of our statewide, cross- 
tional pol of Illinois, covering 
ery eounty and all types of voters 
farm, village and city, it can be said 
Green should win in November 

a majority of 1,038,000 votes over 
his Democratic opponent, Harry B. 
Hershey. As we see it, if the election 
were held today, the vote would stack 
up like this: Green: 2,445,000; Her- 

vy: 1,407,000. 

rhe implications of this are plain: 
ll!inois voters are staging a first-class, 

nt-page rebellion against boss rule. 
rhe Kelly-Nash machine, long the fo- 
cal point of attack by Green, seems to 
be in for a real trimming, not only in 
the down-state cities and the rural 
reas, but right in little old Chicago 
1iS¢ If. 

\s the breakdown of figures in our 
boxed-off tabulation so clearly shows, 
Green’s election is being brought about 

a tremendous turnover of former 

Democratic votes, the turnover being 

ire marked in Chicago than in the 
down-state cities or the rural areas. 

his turnover has far more than lo- 

il interest. It has national signifi- 

ice, It means much in the aspira- 

ns of Wendell L. Willkie as Repub- 
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lican nominee for the Presidency of 
the United States. Seemingly the twi- 
light of the bosses is rapidly turning 
into darkness, and if Chicago’s story 
is studied and understood by the citi- 
zens of other boss-controlled cities, 
November’s election may well become 
a rout—and no fooling! 

Our PATHFINDER totals show a 
startling similarity in the Green per- 
centages in all three classifications of 
Illinois voters. Thus in Chicago, 
Green gets 63.7 per cent of the vote; 
in the small cities, he gets 62.7 per 
cent, and on the farms, 63.8 per cent. 
These figures come from calculated 
samples, cross-sectioned geographical- 
ly, personally analyzed by this ob- 
server. 

When we compare the Roosevelt 
totals of 1936 to the Hershey figures 
of 1940, we get this sort of striking 
divergence: In 1936, Roosevelt won 
66.9 per cent of the Chicago vote, 
54.6 per cent of the small-city vote, 
and 52 per cent of the rural vote. In 
1940, running as a Democrat for the 
governorship, Hershey shows up this 
way in our poll: Chicago, 36.3 per cent 
of the vote; smaller cities, 37.3 per 
cent; and rural, 36.2 per cent. 

At this point we think it important 
to point out that Green is stronger at 
the moment in Chicago than Nominee 
Willkie—we gather that from a pre- 
liminary examination of the figures 
now available in the Presidential poll 
we are conducting nationally. The 
figures show, for example, that 21 per 
cent of those who voted for Roosevelt 
in 1936 and who now indicate that 
they will back Green for governor, 
still intend to go down the line again 
with F. D. R. 

All in all, this preview of the Illinois 
gubernatorial fight can bring only 


HIS tabulation shows the relative strength of the gubernatorial caandidates in 
Illinois today. As the accompanying article points out, the figures are 
specially significant because of their bearing on the forthcoming Presidential 




















election: 
Those Who Voted Those Who Voted 
for for Indicated 
Roosevelt in 1936 Landon in 1936 Totals 
GREEN HERSHEY GREEN HERSHEY GREEN HERSHEY 
oe i 48.4% 51.6% 94.7% 5.3% 63.7% 36.3% 
NEE o's ais cece oul 549.158 585,465 532,177 29,784 1,081,335 615,249 
All cities in 
lllinois between 
2,500 and 100,000 .... 32.8% 67.2% 98.6% 1.4% 62.7% 37.3% 
ee 184,423 377,843 460,874 6,544 645,297 384,387 
\ll villages ‘the ae 
| helow 2,500 and 
} those living on 
ural routes ...... -. 36.0% §4.0% 93.9% 6.1% 63.8% 36.2% 
MR WO is iad ae dee ke 211,000 275,110 508,022 33.002 719,022 408,112 
se a, TOTAL STATEWIDE oe ae Fea 4 cane 
| Candidate Per Cent Number of Votes 
GREEN .. 63.5% 2,445,654 
| HERSHEY 36.5 1,407,748 
| 
} ao" a te eaemesttiacatenllienite etd " 
GREEN’S PLURALITY <.:....; 1,037,§ 106 
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International 


Green Looks Like the Next Governor 


gloom to the Democrats, for it really 
looks like “sunrise” for the Republi- 
cans. In any case, the situation merits 
watching, because the state is a Ddig 
one and Dwight Green’s showing 
should mean a great deal in the na- 
tional election. 
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Publisher 


OLD LETTERS, particularly of not- 
ed names in American history, wanted 
for libraries, historical collections at 
Best Prices. Letters of the Presidents, 
any papers or books written by or be- 
longing to any of the Presidents of the 
United States, may have special value. 
Letters or documents signed by noted 
officers of the army or navy. Letters 
or papers of members of the Conti- 
nental Congress or signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence or the Con- 
stitution. 

ASK for information. Describe what 
you have. Or better yet, send by reg- 
istered mail and we will give you a 
quick appraisal and offer. No long 
waits or delays. 


ORION BOOK SERVICE 
P. 0. Box 781 Washington, D.C. 


Cash Rows TT a a 


‘4 CHRISTMAS 
Tabe evdere orders in gpere time for our attractive, differ- CARDS 


ent Christmas Cards. Make extra income weekly. 
Show beautiful $1 Box 21 Christmas Folders to : > 
Srjende. ay : — Ge prone pr, ir my filso other 50 é z 
ristmas ovelt veryday ift rappings, 
Resetons. Etchings. Fast sellers. Christmas Cards - for 
jor $1. 60c sample on approval. P79i7 #777 
Gnas. Cc. Schwer Co.,Dept.f32, lestfieid,Mass. 


FOOT PAINS Stop 


Vg) _or Money Bac 




















Wear scientifically designed ARCH HEELERS in 
your shoes 30 days! Your mone back if they do 
not sive ick aating relief, lift weak arches, 
pa , burning call ouses 

Made of se f ne- 


metatarsal 
and cuboid. Thousands delighted. cn & wouldn't 
take $6 for mine!’ says user. 

1 pilus few cents postage. 
Money back tf you are not wieesed, after 30 days. Send Today! 


ARCH HEELER CO., Box P-8, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Bet You Can’t 


Place an ordinary wooden match- 
stick across the nail of your second 
finger. Be sure it does not touch 
the flesh at the root of the nail. Then 
place the first and third fingers over 
the ends of the match. Now try to 
break the match. You can’t do it. 

locale ; 
Camp Chair Race 

This chair race will provide some- 
thing entertaining for the crowd on 
your next outing, picnic, excursion or 
what-not. Each contestant must take 
a stout camp chair (ordinary kitchen 
chair will do) and straddle the seat 
with the back of the chair in front 
of him. In this position the con- 
testants line up and at a given sig- 
nal dash away on their chair steeds 
around a designated course—which, 
bye the way, should not be too long. 
If a rider falls, lets the chair come 
from between his legs, or sits down on 
the chair for a rest, he is disqualified. 
First rider over the finishing line wins. 


Brain Teaser 
Axel engaged Bunchuck to dig the 
cellar for his new cottage. Bunchuck 


Glass Painting———— 











Beautiful pictures on glass—so decorative in your 
home and such fun to paint. You just lay your glass 
over a printed pattern and follow the design with 
your brush. 

To paint them you need oils in only three colors- 
red, yellow and blue—and a little household enamel 
in black and white. A color chart shows how to mix 
your paints to get any shade yau need. Use the 
household enamel to darken or lighten colors. 

The pattern for ‘‘Cabin in the Pines’’ is included in 
our brand-new set ‘‘Four Designs To Paint On Glass 
Second Series.”’ Others are ‘“‘Swans On A Lake,"’ 
“Doe and Fawn,” “Rose Bouquet’’—each 9 by 12 
inches. Tells what colors to use, how to mix paints. 


Send i5¢ (in coins) for your copy of “Four 
Designs To Paint On Glass’ to PATHFINDER 
Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 
N. ¥. 


The following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 

No. 188—‘‘Easy Lessons In Guitar Playing.’’ 

No. 116—‘‘How To Choose And Care For Your 
Dog."’ 





wanted $7 a day, but would not guar- 
antee to work steadily, As Axel want- 
ed the job done quickly, they com- 
promised on $8 a day, with a penalty 
of $15 for every day Bunchuck “laid 
off.” The job was finally completed 
in 60 days, but if they had settled ac- 
cording to the agreement, the cellar 
would not have cost Axel a cent. How 


many days did Bunchuck work? An- 
swer next week, 
Answer to Last Week’s—A dollar 


bill can be changed 40 different ways 
without pennies; 40 without nickels; 
74 without dimes; 158 without quar- 
ters, and 242 without half-dollars. 
ee 


Smiles 


Campaign Orator—This is a democ- 
racy. Why, any child in this audience 
may grow up to be President. 

Voice from Audience—I don’t know 
about that. This is a doubtful state. 





Bobby—Mother, you have no right 
to send me to bed without my supper. 

Mother—Why, what do you mean, 
young man? 

Bobby—Well, the Declaration of In- 
dependence says “there should be no 
governing without the consent of the 
governed.” 

Gertie—They say she is very clever, 
but I have never noticed it. 

Sylvia—Of course not. She says al! 
her clever things about you after 
you’ve gone. 





Frank—When you proposed to her, 
I suppose she said: “This is so sud- 
den!” 

Jack—No, she was honest and said: 
“The suspense has been terrible.” 


Hubby—Darling, did you take a dol- 
lar bill out of my right-hand pants 
pocket last night? 

Wifey—Certainly not. Maybe you 
don’t know it, but there’s a hole in 
that pocket. 

Marjorie—That man you introduced 
me to yesterday took me to dinner last 
night, and he was very nice. He re- 
marked especially on my bird-like ap- 
petite. What line is he in? 


Cutting—He runs an ostrich farm. 





Boogy—A dollar don’t go as far this 
year as it did last year. 
W oogy—No, but it goes a lot faster. 








PATHFINDER 


Teacher—Willie, you may explaiy 
to the class how we hear things. 

Willie—Pa tells ’em to ma as 4 
cret, and she tells ’em to the brids, 
club as a secret, and then th 
broadcast. 





























































Judge—You say your wife attacked 4 
you with a death-dealing weap. an 
What was the nature of that weapon” 19 

Meeker—It was a fly-swatter, your al 
honor. 

Insurance Agent—Did you 
have appendicitis? to" 

Mrs. Stubblefield—Well, I was oper- of 
ated on, but I have never been gq 
certain whether it was appendi 
or professional curiosity. 
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Decorative Needlework Ideas 


2608—Beautifully crocheted doilies dress-up 
home. This one shows the favorite pineapple d 
Full details are included with the number. 

2555—-Butterflies and flowers, gaily colored, f° 
the attractive motif of this bedspread. Full 4 
included with the number. 









—— 














Complete instructions are included in each ps‘- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New Yor’ 
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~ ANSWER IS— 





What is the Bayeux Tapestry? 


e The famous Bayeux Tapestry is 
, sort of needlework blue print for 
invasion of England. Prior to the 
194) German blitzkrieg, this remark- 
able piece of needlework, 230 feet 
¢. was one of France’s many prized 
art possessions. For years it had been 
isplayed in a double glass case in the 
wn library at Bayeux, 50 miles east 
of Cherbourg, If it was still there 
en the Germans overran the penin- 
a of Normandy in June, it should 
ve been of interest to the Nazis for 
isons other than its artistic worth. 
For it depicts in much detail the suc- 
ssful expedition against England by 
William the Conqueror in 1066—the 
t successful invasion of the British 
es, According to legend, Queen Ma- 
ida, wife of William the Conqueror, 
reated the huge tapestry with her 
vn needle. 


How many U., S. Presidents have traced 
their ancestry to England? 


e Eighteen, or more than half— 
Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, William Henry 
Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Gar- 
field, Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, 
Taft, Harding and Coolidge. Six— 
Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, Mc- 
Kinley and Wilson—claimed Scotch- 
Irish ancestry. The ancestors of Van 
Buren, Theodore Roosevelt and Frank- 
n Roosevelt were Dutch, while those 

Monroe and Hayes were Scottish. 
Hoover’s forebears were Swiss and 
lefferson’s, according to family tradi- 
tion, Welsh. 


How many radio stations are there in 
the United States? 


e There are more than 65,000 li- 
censed radio stations of all types in 
the United States. According to the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
they include: 826 standard broadcast 
stations, 600 broadcast stations other 
than standard, 332 experimental sta- 
tions, 3,900 ship radio stations, 1,894 
viation radio stations, 1,100 police 
radio stations, 526 forestry radio sta- 
tions, 263 coastal radio stations and 
50,000 amateur radio stations. 


* * * 


Which state once failed to vote in a 
Presidential election? 


® New York failed to cast its vote 
President in the first election, 
ch made Washington President. 
the Constitution provided, each 
was to appoint Presidential! elec- 
“in such a manner as the Legisla- 
thereof may direct.” In some 

tes electors for the first election of 
1789 were chosen by popular vote; in 
thers, the Jegislatures appointed 
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them. The New York kegislature could 
not agree on the manner of selecting 
the electors. As a result, none was 
chosen, and New York failed to cast 
any vote for President. 


* * * 


What part of the average watermelon is 
water? 


@e Watermelons are properly named. 
The average watermelon, including 
rind as well as edible portion, con- 
tains approximately 37.5 per cent of 
water. Taken alone, the edible por- 
tion of a ripe watermelon is almost 
all water—92.4 per cent, 


7 * +. 


Has any President ever received a 
greater proportion of the electoral vote 
than Franklin D. Roosevelt did in 1936, 
when he got 523 electoral votes against 8 


for Alf Landon? 

e Yes. James Monroe, elected to a 
second term in 1820, received 231 elec- 
toral college votes to one for John 


15 


Quincy Adams, The single Adams vote 
was one of seven cast by New Hamp- 
shire, 


How much does the earth curve in a 
mile? 


@ The actual curvature of the sur- 
face of the earth over the first mile 
is approximately 9 inches, increasing 
as the square of the distance. The U.S. 
Bureau of Lighthouses says that the 
curvature effect may be found by nvul- 
liplying the square of the distance’ in 
miles by .6, the answer being in feet. 


Before frost time each fall the green 
leaves in field and forest turn a riot of 
colors. How do they do it? 


© Scientifically speaking, leaves do 
not change their color in the fall. The 
colors are there all during the spring 
and summer, obscured by the dominant 
green pigment. When cool weather 
causes the green pigment to disappear, 
the bright colors show. 

















OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy,.seil or exchange? 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 


a profitable business at home through the mails? PATHFINDER is read by more than a 
million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. Euac 


1 initial and grouy 


of figures, a8 well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words 
Address ali orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





sony AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYBODY BUYS sensational ‘“‘Golden Rule’’ as- 
sortment, 21 Christmas folders including Souvenir 
Calendar. Free Christmas Motto with each box. Un- 
paralleled Value. Costs You 50c Sells On Sight For 
$1.00. Actual Retail Value $3.00. Ten other Bar- 
gain assortments. Everybody, all ages, making easy- 
as-pie sales. Nothing to lose. Sample ‘“‘Golden Rule”’ 
assortment sent On Approval, with Free offer. Silver 
te Studios, 320 Fifth Avenue, Department 29, New 
or 


AGENTS: Men’s Suits 88c, Pants 23c, Top Coats 50c, 
Ladies’ Coats 36c, Dresses 10c. Other bargains 
Catalog Free. Portnoy, 566-F Roosevelt, Chicago 
ss CCLOTHING FOR SALE 
SILK DRESSES 10c; Meh’s Suits $2; Coats $1; Shoes 
50c; Hats 40c Many other low-priced Bargains 
Free Cataiog. Send name on postcard. No obliga- 
tion. Write today. Crown Co., 164 PF Monroe St 
New York City 


FPAMILY CLOTHED—$4.50 Clothing, hats, shoes, 
Army clothes. Free Catalogue New Merchandise 
Send Postcard. Eunice, 197-PF Division Street, New 
York 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
AMAZING OFFER! I'll send you Absolutely Free 
big assortment of actual, full size Foods, House- 
hold Products worth $6.00, and show you how to earn 
money in spare time, without experience. Zanol, 2034 
Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INSTRUCTION 


CLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIC taught in your 
own home. Practice outfit supplied. Bulletin free. 

Imperial Technical Institute, Box 494-C, Elkhart, 

Indiana. 

MEDICAL 


FPATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
Free—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitarium, 
Box PP, Milford, Kansas 


PILES SUFFPERERS—TRY ELDREDGE’S CONES $1 

a box. Instant relief or money back. Send 10c for 
real trial samples. Melrose Eldredge Co., 29N. Mel- 
rose, Mass. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE. Easy to use Viscose Home 

Method. Heals many old leg sores caused by leg 
congestion, varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results in 10 days. 
Describe the cause of your trouble and get a Free 
Book. P. FP. Viscose Company, 140 N. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Til. 


HAYFEVER sufferers! Hetone has already helped 
thousands. Send for free samples today Hetone 
Astone Company, 1237 Market St.. Phila.. Pa 


SINUS TROUBLE. If a victim of sinus or Catarrhal 
Infection, Write National Laboratories, Benj. Prank- 
lin Statéon, Washington, D. C 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Get free Patent 
Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 

ent Attorney, OH37 Adams Building, Washington, 
Cc. 








PERSONAL 


GOOD SONGS, POEMS, considered for radio and 
publication. Rex Music (Established 1919), 422 
Richards St., Vancouver, Canada. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls devel- 

oped—guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25c. 8 regular prints 20c. 16 regular prints 26c. 
8 prints and one colored enlargement or 2 plain en- 
largements 25c. Film mailers free on request. Wat- 
land Bros., 29, Blue Island, Llinois. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25« Prempt 
Careful. Film mailers Free May's Photo Shop, 

Box 870-F, LaCrosse, Wis 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25« Very Quick 
Service Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Service, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 





8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll! 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wisconsin. 


100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 or smaller. Rex Photo, Og- 
den, Utah. 


_SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


WANTED! ORIGINAL SONG POEMS, any subject, 
for immediate consideration Richard Brothers, 14 
Woods Building, Chicago 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. Mc- 
Neil, Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 
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Is Your Name Here? 


ELOW are the names of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of years, 
completed manuscript histories of each of these families. If your surname is listed, you should have your manuscript 
We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction for yourself and your kinsmen, 


Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and 
HISTORICAL study of the family from earliest 
times. It records the origin and growth of the 
family in Europe; its place among the gentry 
there; its part in the early settlement and subse- 
quent history of America, including service in the 
Revolutionary War; and its achievements and 
leading representatives in this country. The 
derivation and meaning of the name are traced; 
recurrent family traits are brought out; and genealogical data are set 
forth. A valuable bibliography is included, as well as the authoritative 
description of a family coat of arms. 

Each history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled 
from the most authentic sources. Reproduced on fine paper and 
bound in a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, it is suitably 
designed for filing among your family records or other documents. 

With each order we will send The Romance of Coats of Arms, an 
illustrated, informative publication prepared by the Bureau. If your 
order arrives promptly we will also include, at no extra cost, our spe- 
cially designed Ancestry Chart (regularly 35 cents each). It measures 
17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in which to record the names of 
your ancestors in all lines for eight generations 








The following is our latest list, containing 200 new names. The Hinman Kirby-Kerby 
° ° ° . Hinton Kirk 
coupon, with $2.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript Hitchcock Kirkland 
° ° » ° + 46,6 te- rkpatric 
by return mail. Satisfaction is assured by our unconditional money- Hoag | Kitehen 
i sini ae . “2 Hob Kline 
back guaranty. Any two manuscripts may be had for $3.75; any Hobson | Knapp 
a . -f odge(s) night 
three for $5.00. Send for yours today. Merpta RESEARCH BUREAU, Hodgson Knott (s) 
. , . . offman(n nowiles 
Dept. B-10, 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C Hotman(n) Knowltoa 
, ? 
Hogan Knox 
° " F Hogs Kolb 
Look Also for Your Mother's and Grandmothers’ Maiden Names Holbrook | Kramer 
Abbot (t) Belcher Buckley Coat (es Den(n) ison Ferguson Goftie) Holden Kyle 
Abel l) Belden-Belding Buck ner Cobb Denton Ferris-Farris Gold Holland Lacie)? 
Abrabamis) Bel(k)nap Budd (e) Cochran (e) Dewey Field Goldsmith Holl(e)y ladda 
Abram (s) Bell Buel (1) Cody De Witt Finch Good (e) Holliday Lake 
Adair Benedict Bull Coe Dexter Fin(d)ley Goodin (g) Hollingsworth lamb 
Adams) Benjimia Bullard Coftey-Coffee Dick(e) Fin(d)lay Goodman Hollis Lambert 
Adkins Benner Bullock Coffin Dickerson Finney Goodrich Hollister Lancaster 
Agnew Bennett Bundy-Bunde Cogan-CogginsDickey Fish Goodwin Holloway Landis-Landes 
Aiken(s) Benson-Bensen Burch Co() burn Dickinson Fisher Gordon Holmar Lane 
Akers-Ackers Bentley B ag Colby Dieh!-Deal lek (@) Gore Holmes Lang 
Albright Benton Bur Cole-Coale Dietrich Pitch Goss(e) Holt Lan(g)don 
Albrecht Bergen-Bergin Burnett Col(e) man Dill-Del) Fitsgerald Gough Hood Langlord 
Alden Bernard Burnham Coles Dillon Fitzpatrick Gould Hooker Langiey 
Aldrich Berry Burns Collier Dinsmore Fiem(m)ing Grace Hooper Larkin(s) 
Aldridge Best urr Collins Dix Fletcher Graham Hoover Latham 
Alexander — Burrell-Burrill Colvin Dixon- Dickson Flint Granger Hopkins Lathrop 
Alford Burrows Comer Doan(e) Flood Grant Hopper Lat(t)imer 
Allen-Allao Biektora Burroughs Compton podbe Flower (s) Gray-Grey Horn(e) Law 
Allison Biddle Burt Somstock odd (8) Floyd Gr(e)aves Horner Lawrence 
Ambrose Bigelow urtoa ‘onant Dodge Flynn-Fiinn Green(e) Horton Lawson 
Ames Bigg (s) ush Cone-Coan Dodson-Dotson Foley Greenwood Hoskin(s) Lawton 
Amos Billings ushoell Conklin(g) Dolan Foote Greer-Grier Hotehkiss Le(a)dbetter 
Anderson Bingham Buss (e)-Bussey Conley Donahue Forbes Gregg Hough Leach-Leech 
Andrew (s) Birch Butler onn Donohue Ford Gregory Houghton Leavitt 
Angel(|) Bird Butterfield Connell Donaldson For(e)man Griffin House Lee 
Anthony Bisho Buttis) Connolly Donnelly Forrest Grimth Houston Lefe(b) vre 
Applegate Bissel Buxton Connelly Donovan Forsyth (e) Grigg (s) How(e) Lehman(n) 
Archer Black Byer(s) Connor-Conner Dorman Fortie) Grimes Howard Leigh-Les 
Archibald Blackburn(e) Byrd Conrad Dorr-Dore Foster-Forster Griswold Howell Leland 
Armstrong Blackman Byrne Conway oty Fowler Gross-Gros(s)e Howes Lem (m)on 
Arndt Black well Byron Cook (e) Do(ug)herty Fox Grove Howland Le(o) nara 
Arnold Blain(e) Cady-Cade Cooley Doughty Francis Grover Ho t-Holt Leslie-Lesiey 
Arthur Blair Cabin Co(o)mbs Douglas (s) Frank (e) Groves Hubbard Lester 
Ashby Blake Caine) Coon (s) Dow Franklin Grubb(s) Hubbell Levitt 
Ashe) Blakel(e)y Caldwell Sooper Dowd-Doud _ Fras(ijer Gunt(h)er Huber Lewis 
Ashley Blanchard Call ope Down(e)s Fraser Guthrie Hudsop Lilie) y-Lillie 
Ashton Bland Calhoun Cc opeland Downing Fred(e)rick Guy Hut Lincoln 
Atkins Bliss Callahan Corbett Doyle Freeland Hacker slughes-Hewes Lind(e) 
Atkinson Blodgett Callaway Corbin Drake Freeman Hackett ull Lindsay 
Atwood Blount-Blunt Calvert Cor(e) Draper French Hadley Hume(s) Lindsey 
Austin Blue-Biew Cameron Cornel Drew Fritz-Fritte Hagen-Hagan Humphrey(s) Linnie) 
Avery Boardman Campbell Cornwell Drummond Frost Hager-Haeger _ Humphries Linton 
Ayer(s)-Ayres Boggs Camp(e) Cotton Drury-Drewry Fry(e) Hahn-Hann Hunt Lippincott 
Babcock Bolton Canfield Cottrell Du Bots Fuller Hats (h)- -Hague Hunter Little-Littell 
Bache) Bond Can(n)oo Couch Dudley Fulton aines Huntington Livingston 
Bacon Bonner Cantrell Coulter Duff Furman Hale Huntle: Liloyd 
Badger Booker Car(e)y Courtney Duke(s) Gage Haley Hurd-Heard = Lock (e) 
Bagley Boon (e) Cari(e)ton Cox(e) Dunbar Gaines Hal) Hurlbu(r)t Lockhart 
Balley-Bayley Booth (e) Carlisle Craft-Croft Duncan Galbraith Hallet(e) Hurley Lock wood 
Bain (e)-Bay neBorden Carmichael Cratg Dunham Gale Halliday Hurst Logan 
Baird Boss(e Carney Cramer Dunlap-DunlopGall(e) Halsteta)d ussey —" 
Baker Boswell Carpentet Crane-Craip Dunnie) Galloway Hamilton uston 
Baldwin Bosworth Carr Crawford Dunni Gamble Hamlin Hutchin(g)s | 
Ball Bou(gh)ton Carroll Crew (s) Durant-DurandGard(i)ner Ham(m) Hutchi(n)soo =Loweill 
Ballard Bourn(e) Carson Crocker Durham Garland Ham(m)el Hutton Lord 
Ballou Bowen Carter Crockett Dutton Garner Hamill Hyatt-Hiatt Love 
Bancroft Bower(s) ‘artwright Crook (s) Duval(i) Garrett Hammond Hyde Lovell 
Bank(e)s Bowe(s) ‘arver Crosby Dye-Dee Garrison Hampton Hynes Lovett 
Ban(n)ister Bowles-Boles Case Cross Dyer Gaston Hancock Ingalls Low (e) 
Barber Bowman Casey Crouch Eari(e) Gates Hand Ingersoll Low(e)ry 
Barbour Boyce-Boyes Cass Crowder Eari(e)y Gault-Galt Han(d)ley Ingra(ha)@ Lucas 
Barclay Boyd Cassel (1) Crow(e Eastman Gay Haney Ireland Luce-Lucy 
Barkley Boyer- Bow yer Cassidy Crowel Easton Gidary-Gerry Hankieds Irish pak 
Barker Boyle(s) Castle Crump Eaton Gee Hankin(s) Irvin(e) unt 
Barlow Boynton Caswell Culbertson Eddy Geer-Gear Hanna(h) Irving , Luther 
Barnard Bradpery Chadwick Cullen Edmonds George Hanson Irwin Lyle(s)-Lisie 
Barnes Bradtfo Chamber!(s)in Culp-Kulp Edmon(d)son Gerhard(t) Hansen Isaac(s) Lyman 
Barnet (t) Bradley Chambers Culver-Colver Edmunds Gipbon(s) Hardin-Harden!ves Lyneh 
Barney Bradshaw Champion Cummin(g)s Edwards Gibbs Hardl Jack (s) Lynn(e) 
Barr Brady Cha Cunningham leston Gibson Hardy-Hardie Jackman Lyon 
Barrett Brage Chapin ar. urrie Elder Gifford Hare Jackson M (a)eDonald 
Bar(r)on Branch Chapman Curt Eldridge Gilbert Harlao Jacod(s) M (a)<cDougal() 
Barrow (s) Brand Chappell Cushing Eldred(ge) Gilchrist Harlow Ja(c) ques Mace-Macy 
Berry Bran(d)t Charles Cushman Zio e) Glle(s)-Guile Harmon Jaeger-Jager M(a)cFadden 
Bartholomew Bray Chase Cutler Ellis Gill Harman James M (a)cFariand 
Bartlett Brewer Cheney -Chaney Dale Ellison Gillett(e) Harper Jam (l)eson M (a)cFariane 
Barton rewster Cherry Dal(ey Ellsworth Gillespie Harringtoo Jamison M (a)cGregor 
Bass(e) rice-Bryce Chester Nery Elmore-Elmer Gill(!)am Harris Jarrett Mack 
Bassett ridges Child (#) Dalton Ely Gilli(e)s Harrison — M (a)cKay 
Batchelder B: Chisholm Danforth Emerson Gil() man Hart (e) M(a)cKenzie 
Batemao Brigham Christian Daniels) Emery Gilmore Hartley Se seanrtee M(a)cLean 
Bates Bright Christie Darby-Derby Engel-Engle Girard-Gerard Harvey rey (s) M (a)cLeod 
Bristol Christy Darling Englisb Given (s) Harwood Jefferson M(a)cMahon 
Britton Chureh Daugherty Erwin Glass Haskell Jenkin (s) M(a)cMillan 
Brock Churchill Davenport Estes Gleason Haskins Jenks-Jenckg M(a)eMurray 
Bronson Clapp Daviely-DavieEvans Glen(n) Hastings Jennings a)cNab(b) 
Brooke Clark (e) David(s) Everett-EverittGlover Hatch Jewell M(a)cNamara 
Brooks Clay Davidson Ewing Glyna Hatcher Jewett M (a)ePherson 
Beardsley Broughton Clayton Davi(e)s Fairbank (s) Goddard Hatfield John(s) (a)cRae 
Beatty-BeattieBro(u) wer a a)veland Dawson Fairchild Godfrey Hathawa: Johnson addea 
Beaver(s) prowa(s) it (s) Day Farley-Fairley Godwin Hauser- HouserJohnston(e) Maddox 
Heck Bro Clemeus Dayton Farmer ’ 
Becker Browning Ciiftors Deanie) Farn (ham For $9.50 you can have an authentic, hand-painted 
Bechaun Bris Cline A Ferrer vere COAT OF "ARMS of any family listed. Our heraldic 
Beebe Bryan(t)-BriapClinton Delan(e)y Faulkner artists emblazon each Coat of Arms to order, on 
Beecher Buchanan Close Denn(e)y Fay 
Boers) Buck Clough Dennis Fenton parchment paper size 11 by 14 inches. (Use coupon.) 


Hawes Jones 
Hawke) Jordan-Jordon 
Hawkie)s Joy 
Hawkins Joyce 
Hawley Juda 
Hawthorne Judson 
Hayden Jullan-Julien 
Hay (e)s-Hay aiser 
Hayman cae 
Haynes ain(e) 
Hayward Kavanagh 
Haz(z)ard Kay (e) 
Head Kearney 
Heal(e)y Keating 
Hearn(e) Keel(e)y 
Heath Keenie) 
Heaton Kean(e) 
Hedge(s) Keith 
Helm Keller-Kellar 
Henderson Kellie)y 
Hendrick (s) Kellogg 
Hendrix Kelsey 
Henning Kelso 
Henry Kemp(e) 
Herbert Kem 
Herman Kendal! 
Herndon Kendrick 
Herrick Kennedy 
Her(r)ing Kenn(e)y 
Her(r)on Kent 
Hess(e) Kenyon 
Hewitt-Hewett Kern(s) 
Heyman Kerr 
Hibbard Ketcham 
Hickey Ketchum 
Hickmap Key (es 
Hicks Key ‘e) 
Hit Keyser 
Hillard Kidd 
Hillman Kilpatrick 
Hill(s) Kumball 
Hilton Kincaid 
Hin(c)kley Ki 


ne 
Hine(s)-Hind(s) Kingsbury 


Hinkle-Henkel 


Kinney 








THESE FAMILY HISTORIES ONLY $2.00 EACH 





Madison Nesbit-Nisbet Ramsey Bun Tyler 
Magee Neville Ramsay Sine Tyrreil 
Maguire Newcomb Rand Singleton Tys0a-Tisog 
M fy Newell Randal! Skinner Underhili 
Malone(y) Newman Randolph Slack Underwood 
Mano Newton Uptoa 
Manning Nicholas Rankin Slater Vail-Vaie 
Markham —Nichol(i)s Ransom Sloan ‘e) Valentine 
Mark (s) Nicholson Ranson Slocum Vance 
Marsh Nickerson Rawhin(g)s Smal! Van Dyke 
Marshall Niles Ray-Raee Smaliey Van Horne 
Martin Nixon Raymond Smart Vaugh(a)o 
Marvin Noble Red(1)! Smith Vernon 
Mason Noel-Nowell Redmon(d) Snead- V088-Vos(e 
Massey -Maseie Nolan Redman Snell Waddell! 
Masters Norman Reed-Read Snodgrass Wade 
Masterson Norris Rees(e)-Reece Snow Wadswort! 
Mather North Reeve(s) Snyder-Saider Wag (e) ner 
Mat(t)hews Norton Reid Sommer (s) ag(g)oner 
Mat(t)son Norwood Reynolds Somers Waitie) 
Maxweil Noyes Rhodes Spangler Wakefield 
May Nugent Rhosd(e)s Spark(s) Waldron 
Mayer Nye Rice Spa(ujiding Walker 
Maynard Oakley Rich Spear (s)-Speer Wall 
Mayo O'Brien Richard Spence Wallace-W a..is 
McAdams) O'Connor Richaras Spencer Wall 
McAllister Odell Richardson Spicer 
McCabe Ogden Richmond Sprague - 
McCall Oliver Ricker-Riker Springef Ww sitet " 
McCart(h)y Olmste(a)d Riddle-Riddell Squire(s) Ward 
McClain O'Neil() Rider Staat(s) Ware 
McClellan (d) O'Neal Ridg(e) way Stacy Warver 
McClintock Orr Riggs Stafford Warren 
MecClure Osborn (e) Riley Stanford Washbur: 
MeCollum Osgood Rin Stanley Washing'» 
McCallum Otis Ripley Stanton Waterman 
McCormick Overton Ri(t)chie Staples Watkins 
McCormack Owen(s) Ri(t)chey Stapleton Watso: 
MeCoy Pace Ritter-Rutter Star(r) Watitiers 
McCue Page-Paige Rivers Stark (e) Wattis 
McCullough Pain(e) Roach-Roche Starkey Weaver 
McCune Painter Robbin (s) Stauffer Webb 
MeCurdy Palmer Robin(s) Stearn(s) Wedib er 
McDaniel(s) Par(r)is Roberts Stebbins Webster 
McDonough Parir)ish Robertson Bteel(e) Week (es 
McDowell Parker Robinson Steen Weir 
McElroy Parkinson Rock(e Sterling Welch-W els 
McGee Park(s) Kockwell Stevens Weller 
MeG (e) hee Parke(s) Rodgers Stephens Wellman 
MeGill-Magill Parry Roe Stevenson Wells 
McGinnis Parsons Rogers Stephenson Wendel 
McGowan Partridge Rolling Stewart Wentwort 
McGuire Pate Root Stiles-Styles Weat 
McHugh Pat(t)ersod Rose Seii(l) well Westbrook 
MelIntosh Pat(tjon Ross Stinson Wealticott 
Melintyre Pattea Rous(e) Stockton Weston 
Melntire Patrick Rowan Stoddard Whal(iey 
McKee Paul Rowe Stokes Wharto 
McKinley Payne Rowell Stone Wheaton 
McKinney Peacock Rowland Stor(e)y Wheeler 
McKenn(e)yPeak(e)-Peek Rowley Storm W (held 
McLaughlin Pearce-Pearse Rush Stout Whipple 
McLellan Pearson Russ Stover Whitaker 
MeMilien Pease Russel!) Stowell W hiteomb 
MeNeik(!) Peck Rust Stratton White 
MeNutt —— Rutherford Street Whitehead 
alendte) enn Rutledge Streeter Whitfelu 
Mellen-) tellonPennington Ryan Strickland Whiting 
Melvin Pep‘ Ryder Strong Whitlock 
Merc(ier Perk ~ Sadler Stroud Whitman 
Meredith Perrin (e) Sage Stuart Whitney 
Merrill Perry St. John Stubbs Whittaker 
Merritt Person(s) Sale(s)-Sayles Stum Whit (te) more 
Metcalf ie) Peters Salisbury Sturgie-<t Sturges wy, Bins) 
Meyer(s) Peterson Sam (p)son Sullivan Wilbur-W liber 
Michael Petersep Sanborn Summer (s) Wildie) 
Michel(!) Pet(tit Sanderson Sumner Wilder 
Middleton Petty Sanford Sutherland wiley 
Mitles-M yles Pneipe Sargent Sutton Wilkie)s 
Millard Phillips Sa(u)nders Swain-Swayne wiikin(s 
Miller Pickering Savage Sween(e)y Wilkinson 
Milligan Pieket(t) Sawyer Sweet Willard 
Mille Pierce-Peirce Sayer(s)-Sayre Swift Wil(Deor 
Miner-Minoft Ptersop Schaef (fer Sylvester Willett(s 
Mitchel (1) Pike Sehafifher Taft Will(e) y 
Moffatit) Piper Schen(c)k Taggart Williams 
Mooroe Pit(t)map Schneider Talbotit) Williams 
Montague Pitt (s) 8c(hjofield Tall(e)y Wills 
Montgomery Platt Schultz Tal(t)man Willough! 
Moody Plum(m)er Schumacher Tanner “—“_ 
Moon(e) Poe Scott Tate-Tait Wilson 
Mooney Polk Seaman Taylor Win(d)sor 
Mo(o)re Pollard Sears Teague Wing 
Mo(o)rehouse Pollock Seelie)y Tetler Winnie) 
Moran Pomeroy Selby Temple Winslow 
Morey Pond-Pound Sellers Templeton — Winston 
Morgan Pool(e) Bewell-Sewall Terreil-Terrill Winter. 
Morley Pope Sexton-Saxtup Terry Wise 
Morrtil Porter Seymour Tha(t)cher Wiseman 
Morris Post Shaf(fher Thayer Withers. 
Morrison Potter Shannon Thomas wite 
Morrow Potts Sharpie) Thom(s) Wolcott 
Morse Powell Shaw Thom (p)son yw sit )-Wolff 
Morton Power(s) Shea-Shay Thorn(e) Woodd 
Mos(e) ley Pratt She(a)rer Thornton Wood wry 
Moas(e) Prescott Sheldon Thorpie) Wondis) 
Mott Preston Shelton Thurston Toakiere 
Moulton Price Shep (p)ard Tiffany cree tall 
Moyer Priest Shepherd Tillman Woot —" 
Mulligan Prince Sheridan Titus — 
Munro(e) Prit(t)chard Sherman Todd w 
Munson Pritchett Sherwood Tomlinson _ 
Murdock Proctor-ProcterShield (s) Tom(p)kins Worthingtoo 
Murphy Pryor-Prior Shipley Tower(s) Wray 
Murray Pugh Shirley Towne Wren(n) 
Myer(s) Purcell-Pursell Shoemaket Townsend Wright 
Nagel-Nagle Purdy Shore(s) Tracie)y Wyatt 
Nance Putnam Short ‘Travis Wylie 
Nash Pyle Shults oe Wyman 
Naylor ackenDush = Sills) Trip Wynnié) 
Nealie)-Netl(1) ick Sim (m)onds Trowbridge Yates 
Needham Quigley Simmens Tucker Yeager-¥ ager 
Neel(e)y Quin(n) Sim(m)s Tully York(e) 
Neff Radcliff (e) Simon Turnbull Young 
Netlson Rainey-Ranhey Simons-Sy Mops Turner Younger 
Nelson Ralston Simonson Tuttle-Tuthill Zimmerman (o 


E indicated below 
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